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Office  of  the  Board  op  Directors  op  the  Calipornia  "I 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  J 

To  His  Excellency, 

Eomualdo  Pacheco, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  law,  I have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  last  two  years,  from 
July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  to  June  thirtieth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  during  a strong  windstorm,  the  beautiful  stone  structure, 
of  which  every  eitizen  of  the  State  had  reason  to  be  proud,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  only  a portion  of  its  walls 
was  left. 

The  only  consolation  in  this  great  calamity  has  been  that  there  was 
no  accident  to  life  or  limb.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Principal, 
teachers,  and  employes,  for  their  unselfish  exertions  in  placing  the 
children  out  of  danger,  as  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  first  alarm 
the  fire  hud  spread  through  every  portion  of  the  interior,  and  neither 
entrance  nor  exit  was  iiossible. 

The  gratuitous  kindness  of  the  neighbors,  in  giving  shelter  to  the 
children,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature.  The  names  of  the 
private  individuals  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Principal,  but 
the  Directors  desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  the  Eev.  D.  McClure,  of  the  Military  Academy,  in  giving 
shelter  to  the  Matron  and  entire  class  of  deaf  mute  girls,  for  more 
than  a week  of  the  inclement  weather  following  the  fire. 

The  Principal,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  his  family,  were  very  heavy  losers 
by  the  fire.  His  well-selected  private  library,  his  pictures  (the  w'orks 
of  distinguished  artists),  silverware,  clothing,  etc.,  was  a pecuniary 
loss  of  at  least  six  thousand  dollars,  independent  of  the  value  which 
money  cannot  replace. 

Most  of  the  teachers,  employes,  and  children  lost  all  their  clothing 
and  other  effects. 

During  the  destruction  of  the  building  all  the  Directors  were  on  the 
ground,  and  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  immediate  action, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  temporary  shelter  for  the  children. 
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On  , the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  the  Directors,  assisted  } is  x e - 
lency  Governor  Booth,  held  a thorough  examination,  in  pu  ic,  ® 
persons  attached  to  the  house,  and  came  to  the  unanimous  decision  la^ 
the  fire  was  caused  by  sparks  from  the  kitchen  chimney  getting 
the  shingles,  or  into  the  louver  window^s  of  the  root,  ihe 
construction  of  the  building  (to  make  it  more  safe  from  the  ettects  o 
earthquakes)  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  rapid  spread  ot  the  hie 
through  the  whole  building.  • ‘ ... 

The  Directors  declared  the  annual  vacation  to  commence  immedi- 
ately, in  place  of  the  usual  midsummer  one,  and  made  arrangements 
for  sending  those  children  to  their  homes  who  had  parents  or  triends. 
An  unoccupied  building  on  the  adjacent  property  was  rented  as  soon 
as  practicable,  as  a home  for  the  members  of  the  household  and  those^ 
pupils  who  were  without  protectors,  thus  preventing  a dispersion  ot 
teachers  and  employes:  a most  important  matter  for  the  future  vrelfare 
of  the  institution,  it  being  diflicult  to  find  at  a short  notice  persons 
skilled  in  the  language  and  habits  of  the  unfortunate  children. 

Advertisement  was  at  once  made  for  proposals  to  rent  buildings 
which  might  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  institution.  After  carefully 
examining  all  those  proposed,  there  w’erc  none  which  could  be  made 
available  without  a very  large  expenditure  for  alterations,  which,  'svith 
rent  for  at  least  three  years,  would  have  cost  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  would  have  been 
entirely  lost  to  the  State. 

After  thoroughly  discussing  the  pros  and  cons,  the  Directors  unani- 
mously concluded  that,  by  making  additions  to  the  workshops  and  util- 
izing the  outbuildings  that  were  not  destroyed,  a temporary  w’^ooden 
structure  could  be  erected  for  about  the  same  sum  as  the  rent  and  altera- 
tion would  cost,  and  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution. 

The  reasons  why  it  should  be  kept  on  the  propertj'^  of  the  State  are: 
First — The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  its  perfect  isolation,  and  abundant 
supply  of  good  w'ater,  the  vegetable  gardens,  the  dairy,  laundiy,  etc., 
contributing  to  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  pupils.  Second — 
The  pecuniary  advantage,  as  the  new  buildings  can  be  used  as  work- 
shops, infirmaries,  etc.,  which  have  been  long  needed,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a nevv  brick  or  stone  structure  will  b^e  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Without  funds,  excepting  a small  sura  of  unexpended  balances  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislatui’e  for  grounds  and  fitting  up  the  workshops, 
the  Directors,  relying  upon  the  universal  expression  that  the  unfor- 
tunate children,  as  w^ards  of  the  State,  must  be  provided  for,  took  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  temporary  accommodation. 
To  assist  in  this  undertaking  the  following  gentlemen — S.  E.  Alden, 
H.  D.  Bacon,  T.  L.  Barker,  W.  A.  Bray,  A.  Campbell,  Alfred  A.  Cohen, 
Erwin  J.  Crane,  E.  M.  Derby,  Joseph  G.  Eastland,  J.  S.  Emery,  Jerome 
B.  Ford,  E.  Green,  11.  H.  Haight,  L Hamilton,  Charles  D.  Haven,  A.  K. 
P.  Harmon,  J.  N.  Haste,  John  C.  Hays,  Charles  Webb  Howard,  K.  W. 
Kirkham,  H.  P.  Livermore,  J.  West  Martin,  William  Meek,  Samuel  Mer- 
ritt, J.  Mora  Moss,  H.  A.  Palmei-,  P.  Sather,  J.  M.  Sclfridge,  E.  C.  Ses- 
sions, D.  D.  Shattuck,  T.  K.  Shattuck,  William  Sherman,  H.  W.’  Spaulding, 
Chaunpey  Taylor,  D.  W.  C.  Thompson,  Hiram  Tubbs,  D.  Henshaw  Ward, 

B.  Welman,  Warring  Wilkinson,  and  Thomas  H.  Williams generously 

came  forward  and  gave  their  notes  for  the  sura  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  to  be  used  as  a collateral  security  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  build. 
To  each  of  these  gentlemen  the  following  receipt  has  been  given: 
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Office  op  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Oakland  (Cal.),  March  16th,  1875. 

Received  from his  promissory  note  for  one  thousand  dol- 

lars, United  States  gold  coin,  dated  March  fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  payable  July  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  without  interest,  to  the  order  of  J.  Mora  Moss,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Care  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  California. 

This  note  is  to  be  used,  with  others  of  a similar  character,  as  col- 
lateral security  for  the  procuring  of  a sufficient  fund  for  the  construct- 
ing, furnishing,  and  equipping  a temporary  building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  State,  near  Berkeley,  Alameda  County,  dedicated  to  this  institution. 
Payment  of  said  note  to  be  demanded  only  in  case  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  at  its  next  session  (eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five-six), does  not  make  an  appropriation  for  the  amount  expended 
for  the  piu-pose  before  mentioned.  The  new  buildings  will  be  fully  in- 
sured against  loss  by  fire. 

For  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Care  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  California. 

(Signed:)  J.  MORA  MOSS, 

President. 

The  Directors  are  confident  the  Legislature  will  approve  of  their 
action,  and,  immediately  after  convening,  will  pass  a bill  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  twenty-seven  thousand  and  three  dollars,  the  cost  for  the 
building,  repairs,  furniture,  and  equipments,  and  thus  relieve  these  gen- 
tlemen from  further  responsibility. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Sanders, 
skillful  architects,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  adver- 
tisements duly  made  for  tenders. 

The  lowest  bid  was  that  of  the  California  Bridge  and  Building  Com- 
pany, by  A.  W.  Burrill,  President,  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  and  they  contracted  to  build  the 
same  in  the  veiy  short  time  of  forty-nine  days,  and  delivered  it  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  the  day  stipulated.  The  whole  cost  was  as  follows; 


Contract  piuce 

814,870  00 

2,872  35 
8,46S  66 
792  00 

Repairing  outhouses,  gas  apparatus,  wmter  tank,  painting, 
plumbing,  etc 

Furniture  and  school  equipment 

Advertising  and  architects’  fees 

Making  a total  of 

827.,.00a  01 

The  furniture  and  equipments  of  school  are  of  the  best  description,, 
and  will  be  useful  in  the  new  building. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  there  was  an  informal  opening  of  th.© 
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iustitution,  which  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  your  xce  oo  7, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Irwin,  Senator  Gibbous,  and  other  dis  ingius  e 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  expressed  their  approbation  ot  w a a 

been  done.  • c n 

By  the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month  the  schools  were  in  lu 
operation,  most  of  the  pupils  having  returned;  and  thus,  with  a loss  m 
time  of  not  more  than  two  weeks  over  and  above  the  usual  vacation, 
everything  was  in  working  order. 

The  Directors  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  and  the 
Legislature  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  immediate  steps  towards  rebuild- 
ing the  institution,  and  upon  a scale  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of 
the  State  and  its  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  structure  put  up  by  the  Board  is  temporarily  serving  as  a shelter 
for  a limited  number  of  pupils;  but  it  was  erected  with  special  reference 
to  its  utilization  as  a mechanical  depai  tment,  and  is  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Already  its  accommodations  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  Directors  keenly  feel  the  liability  of  the  helpless  inmates  to  the 
perils  of  sickness  and  fire  involved  in  overcrowded  quarters  and  wooden 
walls.  'J'he  destruction  of  the  former  building  seems  to  have  advertised 
the  institution  and  its  work  most  effectually,  and  applications  are  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  for. the  admission  of  blind  and  deaf  children, 
whom  the  Directors  are  constrained  to  refuse,  from  a proper  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  those  already  admitted.  Built  for  a shop,  and  sheeted 
inside  with  wood,  the  house  is  nois}',  and  in  Winter  will  be  difficult  to 
keep  warm.  Its  limited  dimensions  forbid  the  segregation  of  the  deaf 
and  blind,  and  the  promiscuous  and  enforced  association  of  the  two 
classes  leads  to  endless  bickerings  and  petty  annoyances.  The  patience 
of  the  pupils  in  putting  up  with  the  discomfits  and  inconveniences  of 
the  situation  is  most  commendable;  but  they  bear  them  in  the  eager 
hope  that  the  Legislature  will  speedilj'  take  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  suspension  of  the  mechanical  department  not  only  leaves  vacant 
time  on  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  deprives  them  of  instruction  in 
handicraft,  which  no  one  outside  of  the  institution  is  patient  enough 
to  give,  and  thus  our  graduates  are  thrown  upon  the  world  compara- 
tively helpless. 

With  the  greatest  activitj^  it  wdll  take  two  years  to  put  up  a proper 
building,  and  in  the  meantime  the  natural  increase  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  augmented  bj' the  vast  tide  of  immigration  setting  towards  this 
favored  land,  goes  steadily  on.  Statistics  prove  conclusively  that  there 
is  one  deaf  mute  in  every  two  thousand  of  population;  of  blind,  about 
one  in  fifteen  hundred;  and  very  simple  calculation  will  give  the  num- 
ber of  these  abnormals  in  California. 

Mol  cover,  the  reports  of  transportation  companies  show  that  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  there  have  been 
over  lorty-six  thousand  more  arrivals  than  departures  in  San  Francisco 
showing  so  much  actual  gain  to  the  fi.xed  population  of  the  State-  and 
reliable  computations  fix  the  coming  immigration  for  the  next  two  years 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  a year.  It  devolves  upon  the 
Legislature  to  provide  lor  the  proportion  of  unfortunates  among  these 
newcomers.  ° 

A well-ordered  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  offers 
inducements  to  intelligent  families  to  come  hither  who  otherwise  would 
not  sacrifice  the  advantages  for  the  education  of  their  affiicted  children 
which  sister  States  provide  so  liberally.  Within  the  last  three  months 
the  Principal  has  received  communications  from  parents  residing  in 
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Colorado,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Now  York,  making  inquiries  as 
to  the  facilities  California  offers  in  this  resj^ect;  and  the  style  of  the 
letters  and  the  solicitude  manifested  for  their  children’s  moral  and  men- 
tal welfare,  indicate  such  parents  to  possess  the  best  elements  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a State. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  Directors  feel  that  they  are  doing  not 
only  their  duly,  but  are  expressing  the  wish  of  the  people,  when  they 
urge  immediate  provision  for  the  erection  of  buildings  practically  fire- 
proof and  capacious  enough  to  shelter  and  educate  all  the  deaf  and 
blind  within  our  borders.  And  in  this  connection  the  Directors  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  your  closing  remarks  on  the  da}"  of  the  opening, 
so  eloquent  and  appropriate,  and  which  have  the  heartfelt  response  of 
every  Californian:  “California,  to  whom  nature  has  been  abundant  in 
gifts  and  lavish  in  endowments,  would  be  wronged  indeed,  if  her  peo- 
ple withheld  comfort  and  support  from  those  whom  misfortune  has 
Avronged.” 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  expenses  entailed  by  the  disaster 
of  the  fire,  the  current  expenses  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  children  have  not  exceeded  the  appropriation  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  herewith  submitted  shows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Tnt.nl  receipts  from  all  sources.., 

§101,923  22 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  current  expenses 

§71,247  51 
3,672  70 

27,003  01 

For  improvement  of  grounds 

For  new  buildings,  furniture,  school  suiiplies,  and  all  per- 
taining thereto 

. 1 

§101,923  22 

Number  of  pupils  received  in  the  same  period: 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

JIales 

Females 


BLIND. 

Males 

Females 

15 


39 


13 

11 

9 

6 


24 


2-0 
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DISCHARGED — DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Males 

8 

Females 

3 

11 

BLIND. 

Males.  

8 

Females 

2 

. 

10 

21 

Number  remaining  in  the  institution  July  30th,  1875 

94 

Total  receiving  instruction  during  period*^. 

113 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  uniformly  very  good,  and  speaks 
"Well  lor  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  generous  and  wholesome  diet 
ordered  by  the  Directors,  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician,  and  the 
watchful  care  of  the  Principal  and  Matron. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  also  been  very  good,  and  there  has  been 
no  discordant  elements  in  the  Board  of  Directors  or  in  the  household  to 
destroy  that  harmony  which  produces  so  good  results. 

The  educational  department  has  progressed  satisfactorily. 

The  temporary  abandonment  of  a portion  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, as  before  mentioned,  is  a source  of  great  regret  to  the  Directors 
but  they  see  no  remedy  save  in  an  early  reconstruction,  when  the  pres- 
ent building  can  be  restored  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Directors  have  paid  the  sum’of  fif 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  for  interest 
1 his  arises  from  the  non-payment  of  the  warrants  on  their  bein^ 

there  will  probably  be  no  money  in  the 
State  Treasury  until  the  month  of  February  or  March  next-a  period 
of  nearly  ten  months,  ihis,  with  the  accruing  interest  on  the  indebt- 
edness lor  the  new  building,  will  be  quite  a large  item 

The  purchases  of  supplies  are  all  made  for  ready  money  and  conse- 
quently the  best  materials  are  obtained  for  the  lowest  price-the  best 
economy  lor  the  State.  ^ 

There  will  be  required  for  the  following  two  years  indenAn,l«n(- 
special  appropriation  asked  for:  ^ ’ independent  of  the 


Maintenance  for  two  years. 
Interest 


§72,000  00 
2,000  00 


§74,000  00 


Messrs.  Wright  & Sanders  generously  i-eturnpH  +1...  -n-  * 

their  fee  as  architects,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Oro-nn  f 
been  deposited  in  the  Union  Savings  Bank.  Fund,  which  has 
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The  bequest  of  the  sailor  Mouge  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  Beidman,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  has  been  re- 
ceived since  first  of  July,  and  deposited  to  produce  inteiest. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  It.  W.  Durham  is  still  in  litigation. 

The  Directors  desire  to  inforto  your  Excellency  of  the  kind  action  of 
the  President  and  officers  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  and 
also  of  Colonel  Peter  Donahue,  of  the  North  Pacific,  for  free  passes  to 
the  pupils  to  and  from  their  homes. 

' All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

J.  MOEA  MOSS, 

President. 
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EEPOET  OF  TtlE  PEINOIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oalifornia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honoi’  herewith  to  submit  the  eleventh  report 
of  this  institution,  covering  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  its 
existence.  Until  the  seventeenth  of  January  of  the  current  year,  it  is 
a record  of  peace  and  progress.  At  that  date  occurred  the  great  mis- 
fortune which  not  only  destroyed  the  beautiful  building  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  by  the  liberality  of  the  people  of 
California,  but  which  for  a time  threatened  to  break  up  the  institution 
and  scatter  its  efficient  corps  of  assistants,  upon  whose  zealous  coopera- 
tion so  much  depends  in  the  conduct  of  a school.  The  evil  was  averted, 
however,  by  the  prompt  and  judicious  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
backed  by  their  own  credit  and  the  credit  of  generous  friends,  who  came 
to  their  assistance.  Befoi’e  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  by  their 
light,  a consultation  of  the  Board  took  place,  every  member  being  pres- 
ent. The  next  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  a meeting  was  held  at  the 
ofliice,  where  it  was  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature  before  making  provision  for  the  helpless  pupils,  but  to 
assume  the.responsibilities  which  had  thus  been  providentially  laid  upon 
the  Board,  and  to  continue  a work  to  which  the  State  is  pledged  by 
every  consideration  of  humanity  and  true  economy.  Vacation  until  the 
fourteenth  of  April  was  declared,  to  substitute  the  usual  Summer  recess; 
every  power  and  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  Principal  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  their  speedy  dispatch  to  their  homes; 
advertisements  were  ordered  for  buildings  suitable  for  school  purposes; 
and  a public  investigation  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  fire,  and  to  fix  its  responsibility  if  there  had  been  blame  or  neglect. 

Of  course,  the  most  pressing  need  was  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and 
their  distribution.  On  the  night  of  the  fire,  friends  and  neighbors,  from 
all  directions,  came  with  offers  of  hospitality  and  assistance.  Bev.  D. 
McClure,  of  the  Military  Academy,  took  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  girls, 
with  their  attendants,  to  his  house,  where  he  kept  them  for  a week, 
refusing  all  compensation  therefor.  Mr.  Haste  sheltered  fifteen  little 
boj’S.  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin  took  half  a dozen.  These,  together  with 
iMessrs.  Shattuck,  Sackett,  Stearns,  Ellis,  Kelsey,  Sill,  Mrs.  Alexander, 
Mrs.  Marchand,  and  others,  are  all  entitled  to  thanks  for  their  unwearied 
kindness  through  the  week  of  flood  and  storm  that  immediately  followed 
the  conflagration.  In  consequence  of  interrupted  mail  and  telegraphic 
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facilities  it  was  difficult  to  communicate  with  parents,  and  t e su  e 
rise  of  streams,  and  the  destruction  of  bridges  throughout  e a e, 
made  it  unsafe  to  send  children  to  their  homes  without  escort,  in  t is 
emergency  the  help  of  friends  was  most  grateful  and  timely , ixnd  it  came 
in  various  ways.  President  Gilman  sent  fift)'  dollars  to  relieve 
whose  need  was  sorest.  Lazard  Preres  sent  an  equal  amount. 

Page,  of  Oakland,  sent  ten  dollars.  As  nearly  all  the  clothing  oi  the 
pupils  was  burned,  the  supplies  of  wearing  apparel  and  material,  sent  by 
Davidson  & Co.,  Levi  Strauss  & Co.,  W.  and  J.  Stein  hart  & Co.,  Ivauidler 
& Co.,  Mission  Woolen  Mills,  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills,  were  very  welcome. 
Especially  are  thanks  duo  to  the  Managers  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, who  not  only  gave  free  transportation  to  those  pupils  whose 
parents  were  unable  to  pay  their  fare,  but  Mr.  Towne,  the  General  Super- 
intendent, appreciating  the  emergency,  authorized  the  Conductors  on 
the  road  to  honor  certificates  issued  by  myself,  thus  tacilitatiug  the 
dispatch  of  the  pupils  and  relieving  me  of  much  inconvenience.  In  the 
course  of  ten  days  nearly  all  the  pupils  who  had  homes  had  safely 
reached  them,  and  the  remainder,  with  th'e  teachers,  matron,  and  nurse, 
ivere  gathered  in  a furnished  house  that  happened  to  be  vacant,  with 
grounds  immediately  adjoining  the  institution  property. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January  the  Board  held  a meeting,  open  to  the 
public,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  fire.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Booth  was  present,  and  aided,  by  questions  and  suggestions,  in  eliciting 
the  truth.  After  an  all-day’s  session,  during  which  every  employe, 
present  in  the  building  at.the  time  of  the  fire,  was  examined,  under  oath, 
together  with  half  a dozen  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils,  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Wright,  and  others,  the  following  resolution  wms  unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  after  fqll  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
fire  that  has  destroyed  the  main  building  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  California,  that  the  united  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  examined,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  ex- 
onerates the  Principal,  teachers,  and  employes  of  the  institution  from 
all  blame  of  carelessness,  and  shows  that  their  promptness  and  efficiency 
did  all  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils;  also,  that  the  testimony  shows  conclusively  that 
the  fire  originated  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  building,  between  the 
roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  third-stoiy  rooms,  and  spread  thence  along 
the  attic,  directly  under  the  roof,  to  the  tower  in  front;  and  that  the 
exposure  from  sparks  from  the  kitchen  chimney,  either  li«-hting  and 
kindling  on  the  shingle  roof,  or  flying  through  the  louvers  info  the  attic, 
under  the  strong  wind  prevailing  at  the  time  from  the  northeast,  is  fully 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fire. 

(Signed:)  J.  MORA  MOSS, 

L.  HAMILTON, 

Y.  L.  BARKER, 

E.  J.  CRANE, 

I).  D.  SHATTUCK. 

With  my  full  concurrence.  NEWTON  BOOTH, 

Governor. 
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Without  giv'ing  the  evidence  in  detail  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  state  the 
facts  of  the  fire  as  I observed  tbem.  Those  who  have  seen  a plan  of 
the  institution  will  remember  that  it  consisted  of  two  parallel  ranges  of 
buildings  sixty  feet  apart,  connected  at  the  ends  by  one-story  school 
rooms, "and  in  "the  middle  by  the  dining  room  and  chapel,  of  full  altitude 
with  the  main  structure.  The  veirtilution  was  in  the  space  immediately 
beneath  the  roof  peak.  The  foul  air  in  the  rear  building,  by  numerous 
duets,  was  gathered  into  the  garret,  crossed  under  the  chapel  roof  and 
joining  the  ventilation  process  of  the  front  building  found  the  open  air 
through  the  louvers  in  the  tower.  The  kitchen,  of  one  story,  was 
situated  back  of  the  main  building,  and  separated  from  it  by  a nar- 
row passageway.  The  chimney  was  perhaps  forty  feet  removed  from 
the  rear  wall,  and  its  top  was  about  on  a level  with  the  eaves 
of  the  main  building,  so  that  the  ridge  of  the  Gothic  roof  must 
have  been  ten  feet  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  The 
roof  was  shingled.  A fierce  wind  from  the  northeast  was  blowing 
directly  across  the  institution,  carrying  any  burning  soot  that  might  be 
wrenched  from'  the  chimney  upon  the  shingles,  where  a crack  offering 
lodgment,  the  spark  would  soon  bo  fanned  to  blaze  by  the  gale.  The 
lime  was  most  favorable  for  an  aceident  of  this  kind.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  on  which  day  the  pupils  dine  at  four  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  servants 
and  laborers  taking  their  dinner  at  the  same  hour.  As  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  institution  was  inside  and  on  the  lovver  floor,  the  fire 
had  a full  half  hour  in  which  to  work  and  to  spread  without  possibility 
of  discovery.  Having  gained  access  to  the  ventilation  apparatus,  the 
flames  spread  with  frightful  rapidity  from  one  end  of  fhe  building  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  whole  roof  was  involved  at  the  moment  when 
(from  half  a dozen  standpoints)  the  fire  or  smoko  was  seen.  The  Ma- 
tron, from  the  roar  corridqr,  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the  eaves  of  the 
front  building;  at  the  same  time,  from  the  front  hall,  I saw  twenty  feet 
of  flame  on  the  ridge  of  the  rear  roof.  Two  emplo.yes,  with  fire  extin- 
guishers, went  up  into  the  tower,  but  wore  driven  back  by  the  volume 
of  fire  that,  following  the  lines  of  ventilation,  was  2:)ouring  across  the 
chapel.  The  laborers,  whose  quarters  were  in  the  third  story  rear, 
heard  the  crackling,  which  they  thought  to  be  raindrops,  and  came  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  boys  also  had,  froni  the  grounds 
where  they  went  after  dinner,  discovered  the  fire,  and  came  running 
after  the  fire  buckets  that  were  stored  on  the  second  floor.  All  this 
was  simultaneous,  or  within  the  space  of  one  minute,  and  in  ten  minutes 
all  above  the  first  floor  was  unsafe.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  fire  was 
extraordinary,  and  was  due  in  a measure  to  the  precautions  taken  after 
the  earthquake  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  to  guard  against 
danger  from  a similar  source.  In  the  general  alarm  following  the  earth- 
quake of  that  year,  the  danger  from  a possible  fire  was  forgotten  in  the 
desire  to  secure  safety  from  the  uneasy  and  restless  force  that  “doth  at 
times  so  horribly  shake  our  dispositions.”  Accordingly,  all  the  walls 
were  studded  with  two  by  four  scantling,  in  such  a manner  as  to  sustain 
the  ceiling  Joists  even  if  the  walls  fell  down,  and  thus  a series  of  wooden 
chimne3's  was  made  thi’ough  which  air  was  supplied  to  the  flames  and 
their  spread  facilitated.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  institution  is  directly  trace- 
able to  its  wooden  roof — an  instance  of  hovv  very  extravagant  eeonomy 
is  sometimes.  A stone  edifice,  costing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  all  its  valuable  equipment,  was  destroyed,  and  the  lives  of 
its  helpless  inmates  put  in  peril,  for  lack  of  the  comparatively  trifling 
expenditure  necessary  to  cover  it  with  slate.  And  this  leads  me  to 
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speak  of  the  importaoce  of  constructing  buildings,  intended  fol  the  care 
and  protection  of  unfortunates,  in  such  a manner  as  to  reduce  the  firo 
risk  to  11  minimum.  I do  not  recommend  elaborate  ornamen  a ion  i 
eenorally  a source  of  weakness  and  danger,  but  a pure  an  p easing 
style  of  architecture,  which  shall  combine  strength,  safety,  convenience, 
and  comfort,  is  possible,  and  if  bonegtly  carried  out  in  constiuc  ion,  is 
in  the  end  eeonomical.  State  buildings  represent  the  dignit}  c ar- 
acter  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tent  era  of  San  brancisco  indicated 
not  only  the  migratory  feeling  of  her  inhabitants,  but  a belief  m the 
ephemeral  nature  of  her  prosperity  and  resources.  The  massive 
tures  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron  now  erected  for  banks,  insurance  offices, 
and  hotels  represent  both  the  growth  of  civilization  and  its  stability. 
These  edifices  witness  the  thrift  and  business  foresight  of  individuals; 
insane  asylums,  universities,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  blind,  testify  alike  to  the  thrift  of  the  people,  and  to  that  broad  and 
underlying  sentiment  of  humanity  which  marks  modern  civilization,  and 
Avhich  takes  cognizance  of  individual  happiness  as  well  as  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  jiroductive  energy.  An  argument  for  fireproof  buildings 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  insurance  statistics  show  an  increased  lia- 
bility to  loss  by  fire  in  public  institutions,  schools,  and  churches,  which 
leads  all  responsible  underwriters  to  charge  higher  rates  for  risks  taken 
upon  this  species  of  property.  The  reasons  for  this  enhanced  rate,  as 
given  me  by  a prominent  underwriter  of  San  Francisco,  may  be  briefly 
stated: 

First — The  vast  area  of  roof  exposed,  with  towers,  steeples,  and  spires, 
invite  danger  from  without,  and  the  height  and  inaccessibilit}’’  tend  to 
delay  the  means  of  putting  out  a fire.  This  danger  can  be  got  rid  of 
by  making  roofs  and  cornices  fireproof,  according  to  plans  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters. 

Second — The  difficulty  of  warming  distant  portions  of  largo  buildings 
leads  to  the  massing  of  intense  heat  at  or  near  its  initial  point,  and  it  is 
a well  settled  fact  that  superheated  steam  pipes  will  set  wood  on  fire. 
This  danger  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a heating  apparatus  using 
steam  at  a low  pressure,  and  laid  in  ducts  of  masonry,  with  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Third — In  disciplinary  institutions  there  is  a liability  to  incendiarism, 
arising  from  the  wicked  and  revengeful  element,  a percentage  of  which 
is  found  in  every  community.  As  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  we 
know  of  no  remedy  for  this  source  of  danger  (which  exists,  however, 
in  prisons  rather  than  schools),  but  moral  means  united  to  watchfulness, 
and  depriving  the  wickedly  disposed  of  opportunity  for  mischief. 

Fourth — The  peculiar  nature  and  helplessness  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
largo  number  of  them,  make  it  a paramount  duty  to  save  life  rather  than 
property.  The  tendency  to  panics  among  children  and  employes  is  also 
taken  into  consideration,  paralyzing  eflfort,  and  interfering  with  disci- 
pline. The  duty  of  saving  life  cannot  give  place  to  any  other  consider- 
ation, but  a judiciousi}’  arranged  firo  drill,  such  as  is  enforced  upon  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamships,  may  be  introduced  to  advantage.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  report  will  be  found  the  fire  regulations  now  in  use  in  this 
institution. 

Fifth — In  public  buildings,  the  selfish  feeling  which  would  in  the  case 
of  private  property  stimulate  to  great  exertion,  is  supposed  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest,  each  employe  looking  after  his  own  little 
accumulations  rather  than  trying  to  save  the  State  from  loss.  Our  own 
experience  would  go  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a necessary  sequence.  It 
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is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  the  seven- 
teenth of  January,  nearly  every  officer,  including  teachers,  matron, 
nurse,  and  many  of  the  servants,  lost  everj'thing  they  possessed  in  the 
way  of  personal  effects,  and  it  is  a source  of  pride  to  remember  how  in 
that  emergency  all  selfishness  was  swallowed  up  in  regard  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  safety  of  the  pupils. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  there  have  been  under  instruction  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen pupils,  classified  as  follows: 


Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Males 

48 

Females 

27 

75 

Blind. 

Males 

28 

Females 

10 

38 

Total,  both  classes 

113 

(1)  List  of  insane  asylums  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  d^imb,  and  the  blind, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States,  all,  ivith  one  exception,  within  six  years: 


Name. 


Location. 


Amount  lost. 


5" 


Insane  Asylum ; 

Insane  Asylum 

Insane  Asylum 

Insane  Asylum 

Institution  for  Blind 

Institution  for  Blind 

Institution  for  Blind  (about  1853) 

Institution  for  Blind 

Institution  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 


Columbus,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Quebec 

Jainesville,  Wis... 
Jacksonville,  111... 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  York  City... 
Oakland,  Cal 


§800,000  00 

500.000  00 
62,000  00 

Very  large. 

150.000  00 

100.000  00 

40.000  00 

25.000  00 
150,000  00 


6 

2 

5 

26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The  number  of  academies,  public  and  boarding  schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  destroyed 
by  lire  during  the  same  time,  is  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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The  admissions  since  same  date  have  been: 


Deaf  and  Dumb. 

13 

Blind. 

9 

24 

15 

39 

There  liave  been  discharged  since  same  date: 


Deaf  and  Dumb. 

8 

Females 

Blind. 

3 

11 

Males 

8 

Females 

2 

10 

Total,  both  classes 

21 

• 

Ecmaining  in  institution  at  date: 


Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Males 40 

Females 24 

64 

Blind. 

Males 21 

Females 9 

30- 


Total,  both  classes 


94 
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HEALTH  AND  HEREDITY. 

Tlio  lioalth  I'ceord  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
soinctliiug  extraordinary;  and  wliile  we  acknowledge  the  Providence 
in  it,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  diet  and  regi- 
men of  the  institution  are  based  upon  correct  principles  of  hygiene. 
Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  no  death,  no  epidemic,  no  fever, 
and  for  seventeen  months  our  hospital  rooms  were  not  occupied  for 
a single  night.  As  I have  said  in  former  communications,  this  immu- 
nityfrom  disease  and  death  cannot  be  attributed  to  “luck.”  INo  one 
need  be  told  that  Nature  vindicates  her  violated  laws  by  severe,  often 
terrible,  punishments.  We  sin  often  ignorantly,  ol'tener  thoughtlessly, 
sometimes  willfully,  but  Nature,  more  inexorable  than  human  tribu- 
nals, demamls  the  penalty.  AVe  pay  our  first  violations  sometimes  by 
infiiiitesima!  fines — a slight  headache,  a temporary  lo.ss  of  appetite,  an 
inexplicable  feeling  cf  lassitude,  or  a sleepless  night;  these  gentle 
admonitions  unheeded,  there  come  sharper  twinges,  more  serious  com- 
plications, till  finally  the  hectic  flush  of  the  consumptive,  or  the 
parched  and  swollen  tongue  of  the  t3’phoid,  tells  of  violations  past 
forgiveness  and  bej'ond  remedy.  In  an  institution  of  this  kind  we 
have  to  watch  not  oid}'  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house  and  the 
thoughtless  tendencies  of  I’oung  people  to  carelessness  and  exposure, 
but  in  mail}'  cases  we  have  the  effects  of  the  sins  of  the  lathers  to 
fight  against.  AVhile  the  laws  which  govern  hei'edity,  both  psi’cho- 
logical  and  phj'sical,  are  undetermined,  sufficient  facts  have  been  col- 
lated to  prove  the  existence  of  such  laws.  That  “points”  and  qualities 
ma}',  b}- Judicious  selection,  be  transmitted,  is  recognized  Ly  evoiy  stock 
breeder,  'fhat  weak  lungs,  impaired  nervous  and  cerebral  organiza- 
tions, gout,  and  morbific  tendencies  generalljg  are  jiropagated  by  inju- 
dicious marriages,  few  ph^'sicians  would  care  to  denj'  in  the  face  of 
dail_y  experience.  How  parental  vice,  alcoholism,  dissipation,  ami  excess 
entail  their  punishment  upon  innocent  offspring,  is  now  coming  to  bo 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  social  science. 

It  is  a sad  reflection  that,  with  all  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  with  all  the  advance  in  medical  science,  with  the 
excellent  judgment  and  success  attending  the  improvement  of  plants 
and  lower  species,  no  adequate  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  check- 
iitg  the  stea^' ratio  of  abnormalism.  Side  bj'  side  with  our  civilization 
walks  this/^rmcen  spectre  of  maimed  and  incomplete  life,  laying  its 
heavy  burden  OT  taxation  upon  the  commonwealth;  but,  still  worse,  de- 
priving the  world  of  so  much  productive  force  and  diminishing  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  The  warm  heart  of  humanity  responds  quickly 
to  the  ajipcal  for  amelioration  and  cure,  where  cure  is  possible.  Wide  by 
side  with  capitols,  universities,  and  schools,  rise  as_ylums  for  the  insane 
and  the  sick,  institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  tiie  idiot.  The 
generous  manner  in  which  appropriations  are  made  I'or  elcemos^maiy 
purposes  seems  to  argue  a halfwa}'  confession  that  somehow  society  is- 
responsible  for  its  defectives.  Is  it  so?  Have  preventive  agencies 
Avithin  the  legitimate  reach  of  civil  government  been  neglected?  IlaAm 
authorities  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  let  in  sunlight  and  air  to  the 
pest  holes  of  the  cities?  Have  laws  for  the  goAmrnment  of  tenement 
houses  been  framed  and  executed  restraining  the  greed  of  the  landlord 
Avhen  the  tenant,  through  ignorance,  poverty,  or  inditference,  has  failed 
to  protect  himself?  Has  adequate  provision  been  made  for  cheap  or 
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free  water  for  baths  and  proper  sewerage?  Have  statutes  for  the  pi  ompt 
removal  of  filth  and  garbage  been  enforced?  In  short,  has  a broad  and 
effective  system  of  sanilaiy  regulations  been  devised  and  execu  ec 
Bevond  this,  is  there  the  proper  education  among  the  masses  in  t lose 
principles  of  health  and  heredity  which  are  applied  in  the  rearing  ot 
horses  and  cattle?  Ho  men  and  women  enter  into  the  holiest  of  i.e  a- 
tious  with  the  same  judgment  that  the}' exercise  in  the  pairing  of  birds. 
Is  passion  subjected  to  the  higher  law  of  reason?  Ho  parents  educate 
their  children  in  sentiments  and  habits  worthy  of  the  high  and  respon- 
sible duties  they  are  to  assume? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abnormalism  a necessary  and  constant  factor 
in  the  problem  of  human  society?  Like  the  poor,  have  we  the  insane, 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  idiot,  ever  with  us,  by  divine  appointment? 
Are  there  in  the  race  certain  abnormal  germs  which  civilization  stimu- 
lates and  fructifies  into  active  life?  Such  a conclusion  is  inconsistent 
with  man’s  dignity  and  destiny.  Health  and  soundness  are  normal 
conditions  of  the  race.  'Whatever  may  have  been  the  genesis  ot  man, 
whether  by  “special  creation,”  by  “evolution,”  by  “survival  of  the 
fittest,”  or  by  any  other  method,  the  type  is  established,  and  nature 
opposes  and  seeks  to  remedy  any  departure  from  it.  Her  resources  to 
this  end  arc  twofold,  namely:  to  throw  off  any  abnormality  after  a gen- 
eration or  two,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  cut  off  the  line.  Heaf  mutes  inter- 
marry, but  seldom  transmit  their  infirmity.  "With  few  exceptions,  their 
children  can  hear.  The  sexdigiljil  Colburn  family  cleared  itself  of  the 
supernumerary  finger  and  toe  in  about  four  generations.  Monstrosities 
will  generally  be  found  sterile,  or  they  2)ropagate  weaklings  that  die 
young.  Adrien  Jeftichjew,  the  “ dog  man,”  not  long  ago  exhibited  in 
Paris,  married  and  had  two  children,  but  they  both  died  in  infancy. 
Edward  Lambert,  whose  whole  person,  except  the  face,  palms,  and  soles, 
was  covered  with  horny  plate — like  excrescences — had  six  children,  all 
inheriting  the  father’s  peculiarity.  Five  died  young,  but  the  sixth  sur- 
vived to  perpetuate  the  defect,  which  lasted  through  five  generations — 
a remarkable  example  of  abr.ormal  persistence.  Albinism,  cleft  palate, 
and  hare-lip,  arc  generally  sporadic,  although  sometimes  tracable  to 
“ reversion.”  Families  with  the  hereditary  taint  of  consumption  rapidly 
become  extinct,  at  least  in  the  line  of  members  who  inherit  the  tendency. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  average  of  the  race  is  improving;  of  which 
the  increase  in  longevity  is  a gratifying  evidence.  The  average  of  life 
has  so  risen  within  a few  hundred  years  that  life  insurance  has  been 
exceedingly  profitable,  while  annuity  companies  have  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-fou°r  the 
English  Ministry,  to  relieve  its  financial  necessities,  negotiated  a loan, 
to  be  repaid  in  annuities,  and  made  a handsome  thing  out  of  it.  William 
Pitt,  less  than  a century  later,  tried  the  same  remedy  with  disastrous 
results.  In  Geneva,  whore  accurate  statistics  have  been  kept  for  three 
centuries,  the  tables  sh,ow  that  from  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  to  six- 
teen hundred  the  average  lifetime  of  the  citizens  was  twenty-one  years 
and  two  months;  in  the  following  century,  twe.nty-five  years  and'  nine 
months;  in  the  next  century,  thirty-two  years  and  nine  months;  and 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  forty  years  and  five 
months.  In  France,  in  spite  of  the  many  wars  in  which  the  nation 
has  been  engaged,  human  life  has  been  gaining  at  the  rate  of  two 
months  a year  for  the  last  century.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
the  death-rate  in  England  was  one  in  thirty-three;  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  it  was  one  in  lorty,  and  now  it  is  one  in  sixty  More- 
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over,  claboriito  tables  of  comparison,  made  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  tlio 
British  army,  between  Now  Zealanders,  a favorable  type  of  barbarians,^ 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  prove  conclusively  that  in  stature,  weight,  girth  of 
chest,  and  muscular  power,  the  heir  of  civilization  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  child  of  nature. 

With  these  evidences  of  human  progress,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  the  ratio  of  abnormalism  will  give  way  before  the  ameliorat- 
ing influences  of  better  living,  of  wiser  methods  of  medical  practice, 
aiul  es])eciall3’  of  a profoundcr  acquaintance  with  and  observance  of 
physiological  laws,  in  the  investigation  of  which  so  many  earnest  and 
ac'tivc  minds  are  now  engaged.  By  reason  of  the  destruction  of  all  my 
bo(d\S  and  papers,  in  the  late  fire,  I am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
nitio  of  deafness  and  blindness  is  decreasing;  yet  1 believe  it  is,  and 
liope  in  a future  report  to  sustain  my"  belief  by  authorities. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  has  never  been  more  satisfactoiy  than 
now.  On  the  part  of  the  teachers,  without  exception,  there  is  and  has 
been  a spirit  of  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the 
institution  that  is  voiy  gratifying,  while  skill  in  teaching  is  coming  with 
experience  and  larger  acquaintane’e  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  minds 
to  bo  instructed.  The  pupils  study  diligently,  are  generally  amenable 
to  disci]dinc,  and  are  daily  developing  the  better  traits  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  For  the  last  two  years  the  discipline  of  the  institution 
has  been  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  stimulus  of  the  Boll  of 
Honor.  Every  mouth  a record  is  made  up  from  the  teachers’  and  Su- 
pervisors’ reports,  and  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  have  not  been 
tardy  at  meals  or  any  exercises  of  the  school;  whose  deportment  has 
been  unexceptionable,  and  who  have  j’eached  ninety  in  scholarship  (one 
hundred  being  maximum),  are  ])OSted  in  the  front  hall,  upon  a litho- 
graphed roll.  At  the  same  time  the  pupil  is  given  a card,  which  he  cair 
send  home.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a lithographed  Boll  of  Honor  is 
given,  which  states  the  number  of  months  the  pupil  has  been  upon  the 
school  roll.  My  record  book  was  burned,  so  that  I cannot  give  the 
names  of  all  those  wh-o  have  been  entitled  to  this  honor  by  exemplary 
conduct.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  ho  wever,  to  date,  the 
following  pupils  have  been  on  the  roll.  The  figures  denote  the  number 
of  times: 


PwOLL  OF  IIONOE. 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Aronsohn,  Martin 

2 

Coulter,  Dora  N 

Aronsohn,  (hirrio 

2 

Crnshv  rTPortre  Tj 

Aronson,  Moses 

2 

Cronin,  Ellen.., 

Ayers,  Dora 

2 

Cummins,  Alva  C 

B:irf.els.  Tjunra  A 

1 

Dnrlinir,  Sarah  F.  I 

Best.  Williiim  (1 

1 

Feehan,  James  T 

Boot  he,  ^^eta  AT 

3 

Grad}'',  Theodore 

Christianson,  Tj.  O 

1 

G.ard,  Peter 

Colby,  Edwin 

2 

Hawkins,  Sallie 

Boll  op  Honor — Deaf  and  Dumb — Contiuued. 


Hcnnin^c,  Emma  F.., 

Kerb}',  Maiy 

Lucas,  Maggie 

Mast,  Hermann 

McCormick,  Francis 

McClure,  Wm.  C 

McTigue,  Augusta.... 

Selig,  Kossuth 

Front,  Fanny 

Koeslcr,  Annie  K 


1 

Boss.  Nellie 

2 

3 

Shattuck,  Fi'Riik  B 

2 

3 

Sievers,  Charles 

1 

1 

Tilden,  Douglas 

2 

2 

Uhl,  Anna  M 

1 

1 

Warren,  Annie 

2 

2 

M^i Hitts,  J.  M 

1 

2 

Winslotv,  Wm.  11 

3 

1 

2 

Wright,  Albert  H 

3 

BLIND. 


Aitken,  Mairgip 

3 

Knoblock,  Charles 

3 

Butterlield,  Leonard 

3 

3 

Ijoucks,  Cid.  L 

1 

Casson,  Wm.  H 

Maloney,  Catherine 

2 

Clement,  Catherine 

2 

^McClellan,  Bradford 

1 

Fennell,  Annie.. 

3 

Moore,  John 

3 

Foley,  Dennis 

1 

Morrison,  Maggie 

2 

Hanev,  Louisa 

3 

Otero,  Mhiidaldo 

1 

Hardin,  Nannie 

1 

Smith,  Wm.  II 

3 

Hodtrson,  Joseph 

3 

Towle,  M'^illiani 

1 

Jackson,  Stephen 

1 

Thomas,  Charles 

2 

Kelly,  Eloise 

1 

Tlie-long  indulged  hope  of  advantage  to  our  pupils  by  proximity  to 
the  University  has  at  last  been  realized.  In  the  Autumn  of  eighlecn 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  two  deaf  mutes,  Theophilus  D’Esirella  and 
Charles  Y.  Smith,  entered  the  h^reshman  Class;  the  former,  a congenital 
mute,  taking  the  regular  course;  the  latter,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  live 
years  of  age,  taking  a course  in  chemistry  and  physics,  with  a view  to 
protcssional  life  as  a metallurgist.  Having  tinished  a two  years  course 
of  laboratory  instruction  and  practice  at  the  University,  and  a subse- 
quent siiecial  course  in  metallurgy,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his 
teachers,  Mr.  Smith  has  just  gone  to  Virginia  City,  socking  that  employ- 
ment which  his  talents  and  attainments  cannot  I'ail  to"  secure.  i^^r. 
D’Estrella  is  just  entering  upon  the  Junior  year,  grappling  the  ditli- 
cu  ties  to  which  his  deafne,ss  subject  him,  with  his  characteristic  and 
imlomitable  pluck,  and,  without  doubt,  will  yet  win  the  first  regular 
diploma  ever  taken  by  a congenital  mute  in  competition  with  tVllow 
students  who  can  hear  and  speak.  We  are  now  preparing  a class  of 
tnrec  mutes  lor  the  same  course  on  a somewhat  dilferent  plan.  The 
mathematical  studies  have  been  the  stumbling  lilock  in  the  Cniversitv 
n?>!Vl^rr>  f carry  this  class  through  the  entire  course  of 

ht  entering  the  University,  so  that  when  they  do  enter, 

the  pipils  Mill  have  in  that  dillicult  dopartment  only  the  coinparatively 
light  lahoi-  ol  .-ovlcw.  We  aleo  ho,,l=  hy  that  tiaie  to  he  la  i. 
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tion  to  employ  a regular  Professor,  who  shall  accompany  the  students 
and  translate  the  University  lectures  in  signs,  and  “coach  ” thorn  in  the 
evening  for  their  daily  recitations.  In  this  waj’,  it  is  hoped  to  produce 
such  results  in  the  higher  deaf  mute  education  as  have  never  yet  been 
obtained. 

LANG.UAGE. 

In  my  tenth  report,  I made  some  remarks  concerning  the  mental  dis- 
qualifications of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mute,  and  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labor  b^^  reason  of  their  misfortune,  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  correct  mental  conceptions,  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  and  of 
correct  use  of  language,  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  this 
report,  I purpose  to  say  something  of  speech  and  language  itself,  with 
special  reference  to  the  gesture  or  sign  language.  I shall  not,  however, 
meddle  much  with  that  vexed  question,  “ How  did  man  first  come  to 
speak?”  The  French  Linguistic  Society,  founded  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  declares  in  the  second  section  of  its  Constitution:  “ ie 
Societe  n'adinit  axicune  communication  concernant  Vorigine  du  langage.”  It 
may  seem  a strange  proscription  among  a bodj’  of  men  organized  with 
sj)eeial  reference  to  the  stiuly  of  language  sciencq,  but  it  illustrates  how 
unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  is  considered  the  discussion  of  that 
which  we  fear  must  ever  be  classed  with  the  unknowable,  or  at  least  the 
uudemonstrable. 

If,  however,  I should  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  problem,  an 
experience  derived  from  long  association  with  an  exceptional  class  of 
peojile  would  compel  me  to  reject  the  theory  that  speecii  is  of  divine 
origin,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  comnionl}-  used.  I 
believe  that  the  interference  of  Deity  in  the  matter  of  speech  ended 
when  He  provided  the  stimulus  to  speech  in  the  thinking  power,  and 
the  instruments  of  speech  in  the  vocal  organs,  leaving  it  to  man  to  dis- 
cover the  fitness  of  the  one  for  the  uses  of  the  other,  and  that  the 
Creator  no  more  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  man  than  He  taught  him 
the  use  of  his  fingers.  I am  not  aware  that  “ divine  origin  ” has  ever 
been  claimed  for  the  applications  of  steam,  of  the  lever,  of  electricity; 
yet  the  development  of  manual  skill  from  the  time  w'hen  the  babe  first 
discovers  his  wonderful  fist,  till  those  same  fingers  work  out  his  mental 
conceptions  in  the  shape  of  a steam  engine,  or  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  a watch,  is  scarcely,  if  any,  less  marvellous  or  less  impossible  than 
the  evolution  of  an  articulate  language,  from  the  harsh  cries  of  the 
Ijrimitive  man  into  the  all-embracing  vocabulary  of  Shakspeare,  or  the 
brilliant  antitheses  of  Macaulay. 

Speech  w’as  probably  both  a discoveiy  and  an  invention.  Man  found 
out  through  the  aid  of  hearing  that  he  possessed  an  instrument  by 
which  ho  could  make  his  inner  thought  outvvaru — his  invention  was 
brouglit  into  play  in  adapting  this  instrument  to  his  mental  wants.  Be- 
ing then  an  acquirement,  and  not  a facult}',  to  the  perfection  of  speech 
there  are  four  essentials,  lacking  any  one  of  which  a person  remains  a 
mute: 

First — A sound  mental  development. 

Second — Unimpaired  vocal  organs. 

Third — The  sense  of  hearing. 

Fourth — Social  intercour.so  with  those  who  S])cak. 

In  the  course  of  my  professional  work  there  come  frequent  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  children  who  are  simply  dumb,  and  parents 
are  generally  quite  surprised  when  told  that  such  children  are  idiotic 
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and  properly  go  to  schools  for  imbeciles.  But  the  test  is  < 
lible.  The  cases  of  defective  vocal  organs  where  the  . min  * , 

are  comparatively  rare,  and  it  may  be  considered  a ru  e, 
exceptions,  that  the  person  who  can  hear  and  cannot  spea  v 
minded.  Of  course,  I do  not  include  certain  forms  of  paralysis  or 

mechanical  injuiy  to  the  vocal  organs.  -n  i , i 

Statistics  show  that  in  every  million  of  population  there  mil  ® 
five  hundred  persons  who  are  speechless,  not  from  lack  ot  mental  de- 
velopment, not  because  of  defective  vocal  organization,  but  sini])  y 

because  they  cannot  hear.  . 

And  here  I may  say  that  the  deaf  mute  is  a standing  protest  against 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  theory  of  primitive  speech.  That  generally 
ingenious  philologist  suggests  that  man  had  a creative  faculty  which 
gave  to  each’  conception  as  it  thrilled  through  his  brain,  tor  the  first 
time,  a phonetic  expression,  and  that  this  faculty  became  extinct  when 
its  necessity  ceased.  I only  say  that  the  deaf  mute  thinks,  and  his 
thoughts  do  not  thrill  into  phonetic  expression,  and  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  class  justifies  the  assertion  that  the  necessity  ot  such 
faculty — if  it  ever  existed — still  holds  good. 

Speech  is  not  coordinate  with,  but  a sequence  of  hearing,  and  if  by 
anj'  miracle  the  ears  of  the  deaf  could  be  opened,  he  would  acquire 
speech  only  b}'  the  tedious  and  toilsome  process  that  attends  the  infant’s 
learning  to  talk.  And  so,  if  the  story  is  true,  when  Psaminetichus,  the 
old  Egyptian  king,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  primitive  language  of  man, 
secluded  a child  from  all  communication  with  his  kind;  while  he  may 
have  practiced  the  wisdom  of  his  day  and  generation,  he  showed  how 
little  was  known  of  the  genesis  of  speech,  and  found  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  cruel  experiment  with  a mute  on  his  hands. 

But  while  speech  is  dependent  upon  hearing,  language  of  some  kind 
is  a necessity  of  human  ilevclo])ment  and  a consequence  of  social  con- 
ditions. Thoughts  arise  because  man  has  a mind;  language  is  invented 
because  he  is  a social  being  and  needs  to  convej'  his  thoughts  to  others. 
Almost  any  means  may  be  made  to  serve  this  end  partiall3%  J^o  means 
will  servo  him  perfoctl}'.  Speech  comes  nearer  than  anj’  other  instru- 
ment, but  every  man  has  at  times  felt  how  inadequate  to  his  highest 
need  is  even  this  flexible,  ancient,  and  well  developed  method  of  com- 
munication; and  how  often  a hesitating  stammering  struggle  for  utter- 
ance ends  with:  “ You  know  what  i mean.”  It  is  so  with  the  other 
arts.  The  great  masters  oi  song  in  composition  only  approximate  to 
the  grander  symphonies  which  the}'  feel,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
expression.  Titian  used  to  write  under  his  pictures  “ signi- 

fying they  were  only  in  jirogress;  and  so  Carlyle  enunciates  a great 
psychological  truth  when  he  says  that  “Underlying  all  speech  which  is 
worth  anything  there  is  a silence  which  is  better.” 

Language,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  all  systems  of  symbols  which 
common  consent  agrees  to  accept  as  representatives  of  ideas.  These 
symbols  may  be  the  ^Upea  pterwnta,”  the  winged  words  of  social  inter- 
course; they  ma}'  be  the  written  characters  which  preserve  to  us  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  summarize  the  daily  life  of  the  world  in  the 
morning  papciv.  They  may  bo  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, the  picture  writing  of  the  Mexicans,  the  cuneiforms  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  the  gestures  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  was  this  fact  in  mental  philosophy  that  suggested  to  the  Abbe 
Del  Epee  his  clover  device,  and  that  led  him  to  Vorin  the  germs  of  a 
language  which  now,  in  the  twelfth  decade  of  its  development,  is  capa- 
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blc  of  rciulerinsj;  almost  every  phase  of  human  thought.  lie  8a^v  that 
it  made  no  dilforcnco  to  thought  commerce  whether  ho  pronounced  the 
arbitrary  symbol,  “oublier;'  to  forget,  or  expressed  the  primitive  mean- 
in-  of  ‘the  word  in  the  manual  sign,  “wiping  off  from  tho_  mind; 
that  the  visible  iiressing  to  the  heart  would  be  cpiite  as  signihcant,  to 
people  at  least,  as  tlie  word  that  horns  and  the  act  of 

milking  say  “ooui”  as  plainly  as  any  combination  of  letters;  that  the 
dominant  use  or  feature  of  a thing  may  by  manual  metonymy  sub- 
stitute the  thing  itself;  that  the  pierced  hands  and  outstretcdied  arms 
would  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  cross  far  better  that  “Christ  the 

Annointed.”  „ i i 

The  good  Abbe  little  comprehended  the  full  significance  of  his  happy 
thought.  Like  many  another,  he  builded  better  than  he  knew;  and 
could  he  now  see  the  language  he  founded  he  would  be  as  much  bewil- 
dercii  as  would  a cave-dweller  amiil  the  speech  of  to-day. 

Language  is  an  art  of  slow,  almost  imperceptible  growth,  from  begin- 
nings whose  meagerness  we  do  not  fully  appreciate.  Standing  in  the 
fuirblaue  of  the  iiinetecnth  centuiy,  with  extended  commerce,  systems 
of  warfare  changing  with  every  decade,  with  multitudinous  inventions 
and  (liscoverie.s,  with  many  new  arts  and  more  novel  applications  of  old 
ones,  with  science  alert  and  aggressive,  theology  defiant  and  conserva- 
tive, with  complex  social  and  international  relations  made  more  com- 
plex’ by  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  vast  nomenclature  that  comes  of 
all  this  mental  activity,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  simple  verbal  needs  of 
the  primeval  man.  Philologists  tell  us  that  even  in  this  age  of  schools 
and  newsi)apers  there  are  many  people  whose  vocabulary  does  not 
extend  to  live  hundred  words;  and  that  five  thousand  is  an  unusual 
number  for  a well-cultured  man  to  use.  How  limited,  then,  must  have 
been  the  speech  of  those  rude  autochthones  whose  wants  were  con- 
fined to  food  aiul  shelter,  whose  weapons  were  bows  and  war  clubs, 
whose  fealty  extended  only  to  the  family.  And  while  I do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  declares  all  language  to  be  derived  from  one 
root,  nor  with  the  more  liberal  Dr.  Murray,  who  allows  nine,  it  requiies 
little  argument  to  show  that  a veiy  few  hundred  words  satisfied  the 
simple  verbal  needs  of  our  ancestors. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  volumes  have  been  wndtten  on 
the  subject,  as  to  what  was  the  original  speech  of  man.  I shall  not 
venture  an  opinion  concerning  so  difficult  a question,  but  his  first  means 
of  communication,  I have  no  doubt,  was  signs;  and  the  almost  universal^ 
use  of  gestures,  voluntary  and  inv^oluntary,  as  an  accompaniment  of 
speech,  is  simply  what  that  indefatigable  collector  of  folk-lore,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  would  call  a “ survival.”  In  his  published  report  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Pocky  Mountains,  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.  Major  Long  gives  an  interesting  list  of 
signs  current  among  Indian  tribes;  and  they  correspond,  and,  in  many 
cases,  are  identical  with  those  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  daily  eniploy.- 
Indeed,  wdien  some  of  our  pupils  visited  the  Warm  Spring  Indians,  who 
were  on  exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  those  swarthy  fellows  seemed  to 
understand  tlieir  pantomime,  and  to  be  as  delighted  as  if  they  had  met 
some  of  their  own  kindred  just  from  the  lava  beds.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  more  cultured  Latin  races  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, es])ecially  in  Italy,  so  general  is  the  use  of  signs,  as  -qualifica- 
tious  of  speech,  that  Marsh  says  a foreigner,  who  understands  no  language 
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but  that  addressed  to  the  ear,  loses  much  of  the  point  of  the  lively  con- 
versations around  him.  “You  see  the  coachman,  servants,  and  others 
of  the  lower  class,  constantly  communicating  by  signs,  sometimes  throw- 
ing in  a word,  but  oftcncr  expressing  a whole  sentence  in  silent  gesture. 
So  well  is  this  language  understood  that  when  King  Ferdinand  returned 
to  Na])les,  after  the  revolutionary  movement  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  he  made  an  address  to  the  lazzaroni  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace  wholly  by  signs,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tumultuous 
shouts,  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  his  public.  He  reproached,  threat- 
ened, admonished,  forgave,  and  finally  dismissed  the  rabble  as  thoroughly 
jiersuadcd  and  edified  bj-  the  gesticulations  of  the  Jioyal  Punch  as  an 
American  crowd  b}'  the  eloquence  of  Webster.  It  is  said,  moreover, 
that  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers  was  organized  whollj’’ 
by  facial  signs,  not  even  the  hand  being  employed.”  While  this  is  prob- 
ably a legendary  exaggeration,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  face  is  a . 
faithful,  though  sometimes  involuntary,  index  of  the  mind,  and,  by 
liraetice  and  cultivation,  may  be  made  to  do  almost  the  office  of  the 
tongue.  Adtlison  says  he  has  seen  an  eye  curse  a man  for  half  an  hour, 
and  an  ej’ebrow  call  a man  a scoundrel.  Some  of  our  words  are  merely 
translations  of  facial  signs.  “Superciliousness,”  for  instance,  is  lifting 
the  eyebrows.  In  colloquial  discourse,  it  is  the  facial  expression  which 
not  only  helps  to  convoy  your  own  thought,  but  indicates  whether  you 
are  understood.  And  so  Charles  Lamb  was  wise  as  well  as  witty,  when 
he  declared  that  “jokes  came  in  with  candles,”  for  what  repartees  could 
have  passed  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for  a smile,  and  handled  a 
neighbor  s cheek  to  be  sure  that  ho  understood  it?  But  if  jokes  come 
tluy  also  go,  in  a measure,  with  the  light,  and  this  is  why  it  is  dan.rer- 
ous  to  address  to  the  blind  those  jiei/o;  rf’espnY  which  depend  for  their 
understanding  upon  the  byplay  of  the  features.  There  is  a noticeable, 
a ino.st  painful,  passivity  on  the  countenances  of  those  who  are  born 

hlinil,  which  no  culture  can  overcome,  and  which  is  in  strikino-  contrast 
with  the  mobile  faces  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  stiiiun^  contiast 

But  If  the  involuntary  gestures  which  accompany  all  aiiimateii  speech 
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lology  of  the  rehab^'^tion  of  a la'^ 

language  is  to  change^decay,  and  ultimate? extincUon  rr^’  ' 

ism.  Within  the  Idstoric  4e  the  5k  sk4  H^J^  r 

tongues  have  each  served  the  turn  of  a peoide  and 

crystallized  into  a written  literature  and  ha4  nnu  ' •'^“ition — have 

death  and  silence  whifl>  awniia  .,i;u.!  <i A , "^to  that  doom  of 

ipeecli. 

c inriuence  of 
h lan- 

generation,  and  it  is  proposed  \o  mark' tl4T4m^^^'‘ 

moiiumoiit  to  the  memory  of  her  who  w-is  i f erecting  a 

. that  our  mother 

him  that  the  “ Vision  of  Pier’s  Pffiuirhm'-uV”*^!v^^*^  ^ remind 

dred  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  as  unintolli  rVi*  "’‘■itteii  only  five  hun- 
of  King  Alfred;  that  Chaucer,  the  “ weh  of 

wrote  a century  later,  is  not  easy  readin.r  will,  -^"Slish  undcfiled,”  who 
study;  that  the  dialectic  diireroiice  betw4  j u ^•«''«‘'i^‘'-ahle  archaic 
interval  of  probably  eight  hundred  years  is  Flutareh,  an 

J ' > s not  so  great  as  the  difier- 


death  and  silence  which  awaits  alike  tlm 

J he  j)i  ocoss,  retarded  more  or  less  hv  tliA  r • 

the  i.ress  and  popular  education,  is  still  giing  or'^qirc"^'-'' 
guage  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  within  the  rec^U  Hii 
generation,  and  it  is  iiroposed  to  mark  the  exaa  ! I!"  “ 

to  the  memory  of  her  who  was  its  last  repr 
ne,  in  a moment  of  venial  pride,  imagines 
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eiico  between  the  English  of  Wycliffe’s  Bible  and  King  James’  version, 
a period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  yeai's;  and  that  compared  with 
the  two  thousand  years  life  of  the  Greek  language,  the  English  speech 
is  3’ct  adolescent. 

It  will,  probably,  be  noticed  that  in  the  course  of  ray  remarks  I have 
referred’ to  the  vernacular  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a “ language.”  Some 
jdiilologists  ignore  its  existence  altogether;  others  refer  to  it  merely  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  thought  does  not  depend  iqton  words,  and  may 
be  conveyed  without  their  intervention;  while  no  one,  so  far  as  my 
reading  extends,  has  recognized  its  value  as  an  element  in  comparative 
philology,  and  its  parallelism  in  genesis  and  growth  with  the  laws  of 
speech. 

While  the  sign  language,  as  now  used,  had  its  origin  in  the  benevolent 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  an  unfortunate  class  and  bring  them 
into  fellowship  with  their  kind,  its  development  has,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, followed  the  laws  which  govern  all  speech.  The  deaf  mute  child 
has  mental  pictures.  He  wants  to  convey  similar  pictures  to  his  friends. 
Has  sj)eoch  a genesis  in  any  other  fact  or  need?  In  the  natural  order 
of  thought  the  concrete  always  precedes  the  abstract,  the  subject  its 
attribute,  the  actor  the  act.  So  the  deaf  mute,  like  the  primitive  man, 
deals  primarily  with  things.  He  points  to  an  object,  and  seizing  upon 
some  characteristic  or  dominant  feature,  makes  a sign  for  it.  When  ho 
has  occasion  to  refer  to  that  object  in  its  absence,  he  will  reproduce  the 
gesture,  which  will  be  readily  understood,  because  the  symbol  has  been 
tacitly  agreed  upon.  Another  deaf  mute,  seeing  the  same  thing,  is 
struck  by  another  peculiarity,  and  makes  another  and  different  sign. 
Thus  half  a dozen  or  more  symbols  may  bo  devised  to  represent  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  then  the  principle  of  the  “survival  of  iho 
fittest”  cot)\cs  in,  and  the  best  sign  becomes  established  in  usage.  For 
instance,  a deaf  mute  notices  that  men  have  hair  on  the  face,  and  will 
indicate  a man  bj'  stroking  an  imaginary  beard.  .Vnothor  will  notice 
that  the  head-covering  has  a projecting  brint  or  foropiece  ovo)‘  the  eyes, 
by  which  he  takes  it  off;  so  he  grasps  an  imaginary  handle  to  his  hat 
or  cap,  to  represent  a man.  Natural  or  arbitraiy  selection  has  deter- 
mined u])on  the  latter  sign.  In  the  same  waj"  the  cap  strings  represent 
a woman.  By  and  by  he  generalizes.  He  notices  that  sex  divides  the 
animal  creation,  and  so  the  fore])ieco  of  the  cap  and  cap  strings  become 
generic,  and  indicate  male  and  female  respectively.  Thus  he  will  say 
“ man  dog,”  “ woman  dog,”  “ man  cat,”  “ woman  cat,”  etc. 

Our  language  maker  secs  that  men  and  women  are  unlike  boys  and 
girls  in  degree,  and  that  babies  are  unlike  cither,  so  he  differcnciates  by 
sat'ing  “male  so  Idgli,”  “female  so  high,”  to  iiulicato  the  adult;  “ male 
so  high,”  “ I'ennilo  so  liigh  ” (the  height  of  a lad),  to  represent  boys  and 
girls.  Babies  are,  male  or  female,  “ fondled  in  the  arms.”  Ho  notices 
that  social  conditions  are  unctpial,  and  that  a certain  class  wear  ruffled 
shirts;  so  he  symbolizes  the  gentleman  as  the  “ruffled  shirt  male,”  and 
the  lady  as  the  “ruffled  shirt  female.”  The  sign  soon  jiasscs  to  repre- 
sent the  genera!  attribute  of  elegance,  and  ruffleil  shirt  literature  and 
manners,  houses  and  horses,  are  part  of  the  current  language  of  the 
mute.  The  want  of  intensives  is  supplied  by  facial  expressions,  which 
correspond  to  tone  in  speech  with  a certain  forceful  way  of  making 
the  sign.  In  cases  of  synonyms,  one  sign  will  take  precedence  and 
become  generic,  while  the  others  will  become  specialized.  For  instance, 
the  forepieco  of  the  cap  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  sign  for  man, 
Aviiile  the  hand  sign  takes  a special  meaning  and  represeuts  the  Hebrew. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  words  had  t icii  coii%a  ions 
in  the  same  general  law,  and  when  the  language  or  signs  is  ca  ec  a 
language  of  ideas,  it  is  especially  true  only  as  its  symbols  moic  neai  3^ 
indicate  primitive  conceptions.  In  speech,  original  meanings  0 ivoits 
arc  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  lap.se  of  j’ears,  and  in  the  phonetic  changes 
incident  to  translation  from  tongue  to  longue,  so  that  our  literal  com- 
binations have  come  to  be  to  the  multitude  as  arbitraiy  as  the  ^ ~ 9^ 

algebra.  How  is  one  to  know  that  “alms”  comes  Ironi  the  Hellenic 


word  “ eleemosune  ” — a feeling  of  pit}'? 


When  the  Greek  word  builder 
named  a dajiper  little  animal  “skiouros,”  he  nuule  u clever  addition  to 
the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  but  when  we  talk  of  “ squirrel, 
how'  many  of  us  remember,  if  we  ever  knew,  that  it  is  the  same  word, 
and  means  “shade  tail?” 


By  their  nature  and  mode  of  expression,  signs 


retain  and  suggest 
their  etymology  far  better  than  spoken  words,  and  while  they  are  nob 
always  so  terse  and  uiqileasantly  signiticant  as  at  the  Chinese  dinner, 
where  an  Kngli&h  guest,  pointing  to  a doubtful  entree,  asked:  “Quack, 
quack,”  but  was  answered  by  a shake  of  the  waiter’s  head,  and  a “bow 
wow,”  nevertheless  the  symbols  for  “thinking,”  “feeling,”  “sympathy,” 
“agreement,”  “love,”  “hate,”  “horse,”  “cow,”  “ jiig,”  and  a thousand 
other  signs,  will  always  convey  their  derivation  as  long  as  such  ideas 
exist.  But  although  of  so  comparatively  recent  invention,  the  primitive 
meaning  of  many  signs,  following  the  fate  of  words,  has  been  altogether 
lost,  or  the  signs  retain  the  memory  only  of  some  obsolete  social  cus- 
tom. The  ruffled  shirt,  for  instance,  as  a conspicuous  part  of  a gentle- 
man’s dress,  is  seen  no  more,  save,  perhaps,  tipon  some  conservative 
octogenarian  of  the  old  school,  but  the  sign  for  “elegance”  preserves 
the  remembrance  of  a former  social  requirement.  The  sign  for  “Presi- 
dent” seems  to  have  little  relevancy  to  the  slouch  head-gear  of  the 
present  leader  of  the  Bepublican  Court,  but  the  cocked  hat  seen  in 
2)icturcs  of  General  Washington  gives  a clue  to  its  meaning.  The  con- 
venience of  mucilage  has  made  it  supplant  the  use  of  wafers,  but  that  for- 
mer method  of  closing  epistles  survives  in  the  sign  I'or  “letter.”  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  tell  why  a sort  of  whittling  of  the  forefinger 
should  mean  “cannot.”  The  sign  for  “ turtle  ” is  evident  enough,  but 
why  putting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  other  and  wiggling  the 
thumbs  should  stand  for  “charlatanism”  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  sign,  like  other  langua“-o.s,  has  its 
value  as  a repository  of  forgotten  usaga-s,  and  as  a study 'of ’culture. 
Indeed,  the  life  ot  a peojile  is  embalmed  in  its  etymoloi^y,  if  we  could 
g^'t  at  it.  I here  alike  is  measureil  the  height  of  their  civilization 

alions,  their  sub- 
their  slavery, 
are  portrayed  in 


Uiuy  gei  ai,  ic.  cnere  aiiKo  is  measurea  the  lieiglu  of  tin 
and  the  depth  ot  their  degradation,  their  religious  aspiral 
ordination  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  their  freedom  and 
The  needs  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  soul  ar 
the  roots  of  speech.  The  pursuits  of  a people  as  welTas'  theh-  pl'iios- 
ophj , ino  jutisans  as  'well  us  the  artists,  give  rise  to  a special  nomoii- 
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clatiirc,  out  ot  .which  we  reconstruct  the  inner  historv  of  nations 
and  jnissed  away. 


dead 


California  affords  an  interesting  example  of  how  a language  is  modified 
by  iieculiar  industries.  1 here  are  numerous  phrases  born  in  the  miner’s 


camp,  that  will  retain  their  places  in  jiopular  speech  wh 
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of 
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gold  fever  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such  words  as 


inant  occupation  shall  have  given  way  to  the  more  nermane 
of  husbandry,  and  some  future  French  or  Whitney  will  dou 
the  words  “pan  out,”  “ crop  out,”  “bedrock,”  etc.  back  P 
trold  fever  of  the  nineteenth  confiir\'  7 ‘ .. 


en  our  once  dom- 
ent  business 
btloss  trace 
to  the  great 
“ corral,”  and 
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“ cinch  ” to  the  Spanish  dominion  preceding  it.  It  is  said  that  those  are 
slang  phrases,  and  vulgar.  Perhaps  so,  now,  but  like  many  a man  with 
a bar  sinister  in  his  escutcheon,  time  will  make  them  respectable,  and 
scholars,  even,  will  forgive  or  forget  any  little  irregularities  '"  their 
ori<Tin  When  that  mean  sneak,  who  used  to  prowl  about  the  docks  ot 
Athens  in  the  early  morning  and  watch  for  infractions  ot  an  obsolete 
law,  was  called  a sycophant— a fig  informer— it  was  quite  as  slangy  an 
epithet  as  our  loeal  word  “ hoodlum,”  but  our  best  writers  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  every  verbal  coinage  whicn  sat- 
isfies a need,  or  tersely  expresses  an  idea,  will  force  its  WU-Y  ’"to  good 
usage  in  spite  of  purists  or  national  academies.  George  Elliot  has  done 
much  towards  introducing  provincial  English  into  the  drawing  rooms  of 
Grosvener  Square,  and  we  all  admire  the  homely  dialect  of  Mr.s.  L 0}  sei 
quite  as  much  as  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  her  quaint  proverbs;  and  why 
are  not  the  character  sketches  of  mining  life,  by  Bret  llarte  or  Mark 
Twain,  quite  as  admirable,  though  told  in  the  rough  provincialism  oi 
the  Sao-e  Brush,  or  the  expressive  vernacular  of  lioaring  Gampi’ 

There  is  a pretty  optical  instrument  constructed  of  mirrors,  looking 
into  which  one  finds  himself  amid  a wilderness  of  faces,  but  they  are 
all  reflections  of  one  and  the  same  face,  and  that  his  own.  So  a mental 
conception  may  have  multitudinous  verbal  forms,  all  meaning  the  same 
thin*'’.  The  Icelandic  prose  Edda  enumerates  a hundred  names  tor  the 
sword.  You  Hammar  counts  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  words  relating  to  the  camel.  The  size  of  the  lexicons  is  increased 
by  this  verbiage;  the  needs  of  poetic  diction  are  served  so  ‘""g  "i; 
as  the  peculiarity  is  kept  in  mind,  out  of  which  each  epithet  had  birth— 
the  rhetorician  is  enabled  to  vary  his  phraseology;  the  diidoinatist  to 
conceal  his  meaning.  But  multiplication  of  words  is  not  multiplication  ot 
ideas.  “ The  copiousness  and  wealth  of  a speech,”  says  a most  excel- 
lent authority,  “is  not  to  be  estimated  by  numerical  computation  ot 
words.  The  true  test  is,  for  what  variety  of  distinct  sensuous  impres- 
sions images,  and  objects;  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellectual  concep- 
tion; for  what  amount  of  attributives  of  quality;  for  what  categories  ot 
being,  and  what’ manifestations  of  action,  it  has  specific  names.” 

Jud>'-ed  by  this  standard,  the  sign  language  would  take  fair  rank 
amont>'  the  languages  of  the  Avorld.  Although  I have  nevei'  made  an 
attemTit  at  classification,  I venture  to  assert  that  it  has  as  many  primal  j 
roots  as  many  of  the  written  languages  from  which  come  tne  verbal 
supplies  of  modern  speech.  Bunfey  allows  one  thousand  seven  hundied 
and  six  roots  to  the  Sanskrit  dictionary,  but  by  Professor  Muller  s das- 
sifications,  this  number  is  reduced  to  less  than  six  hundred.  Benan 
reduces  the  Hebrew  to  about  five  hundred  roots.  Benloew  estimates 
the  Gothic  at  six  hundred,  and  the  modern  German  at  two  hundied  and 
fift}^.  The  Chinese  have  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  radical  sounds, 
which  bv  certain  accents  and  intonations,  are  increased  to  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  these  suffice  for  the  Impei.’ial  .Dic- 
tionary of  Khanghi,  which  contains  forty-two  thousand.seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  characters.  I am  confident  we  have  as  many  radicals  as 
the  Chinese,  which  the  sign  language  more  resembles  in  structure  and 
arrangement  than  any  other  speech. 

To  illustrate,  taking  the  mind  sign  as  a root,  we  have: 


Agreement 

Cleverness 

Cunning 


Mind  parallels. 

3Iind  brightness. 

Mind  sharpened  with  scythestone. 
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Dreaming  = 
Disagreement  = 
Forgetfulness  = 
Folly  = 

Imagination  = 
Insanity  = 
Invention  = 
Ignorance  = 
Learning  = 
Kccollection  = 
Femembranco  = 
Stupid  itj'^  = 
Teaching  = 
Thinking 
AVisdom.  = 


Mind  sleep  pictures. 
Minds  in  opposition. 

Mind  wiping  off. 

J\Iind  shallowness. 

Mind  pictuj'es. 

Mind  whirling. 

Mind  springing  up. 

Mind  with  bars  laid  on  it. 
Mind  taking  in. 

Mind  bringing  back. 

Mind  retaining. 

Mind  dullness. 

Mind  imparting. 

Mind  revolving. 

Mind  depth. 


Like  the  Latin,  the  sign  language  has  no  article,  but  uses  the  numeral 
one — of  which  « or  an  is  only  an  attenuated  form — for  the  imlefinite.  It 
has  no  pronouns,  no  verbal  inflections,  no  tense  forms;  the  relations  of 
timeare  indie;. ted  b}’  certain  gestures,  which  throw  the  whole  succeeding 
narrative  into  one  of  the  only  three  times  possible — past,  present,  or 
future;  but  it  is  well  suppled  with  original  fundamental  ideas,  and  the 
ingenious  combinations  ot  these  primal  ideas,  vvhich  are  few  in  any 
speech,  enable  the  teacher  to  convey  almost  every  phase  of  thought  to 
the  deaf  mute  mind. 

I have  said  that  speech  is  the  best  instrument  for  thought  comiherce, 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a very  high  degree  of  mental  cul- 
tui e and  civilization  might  not  have  been  attained,  had  it  seemed  wise 
to  the  (h-eator  to  leave  man  without  his  facilities  for  articulate  utter- 
ance. The  combinations  possible  to  manual  signs  are  infinite,  and  neces- 
sity would  have  developed  its  re.sourees  to  a degree  little  dreamed  of 
now.  But  the  sign  language  will  never  reach  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable,  fiom  the  fact  that  it  is  used  simply  us  a -stejiping-stone  to 
something  else.  It  is  the  scaffolding  around  the  structure,  to  bo  cast 
aside  when  the  work  to  which  it  is  adjunct  is  done.  But  in  the  great 
educational  enterprise  which  gave  it  birth,  it  has  served,  and  still  serves 
a noble  purpose.  Through  its  agency  many  a deaf  mute  has  been  lifted 
to  a higher  plane  of  life  and  action,  the  ties  of  kindred  have  been 
strengthened,  the  demands  of  the  present  have  been  made  known  the 
hopes  ot  the  future  enkindled,  and  the  soul  itself  prepared  to  meet  Him 
whom  on  earth  it  was  taught  in  silent  but  expressive  gesture  to  address  ’ 
as  “Our  bather  which  art  iii  Heaven. 


SIECII.4NICAL  department. 

hn^tlif  ^-egret  that  the  utilization  of  the  shop 

buih  ing  for  school  and  dormitory  purposes,  in  connection  with  tl/c 
additional  structure  erected  Iw  the  Board,  has  nef«f%oQ!t..foa  , 

Sion  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  institution.  Tins 'is'^oi^rof 
the  calamities  involved  in  the  late  fire.  It  has  been  the  011^'-  of  the 
management  to  educate  all  the  pupils  in  school  ami  craft^t  the  sai  e 
time,  so  that  when  they  graduateil  the  wav  was  onenn^l  i ^ 

Belf-support.  It  seems  most  unfortunate  that  i^t^e  Jlien  thrn.'nh" 
lein  “AVhat  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?”  is  airitatin^  J i V * 

and  tl.o  institutloa  ,vaa  daily  offen„i.  a diffl: 
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cnlty,  wc  shoiiM  snddonly  bo  compelled  to  suspend  so  important  a 
feature  of  our  work.  The  only  satisfaction  is  in  the  prospect  vve  have 
of  being  able  to  organize  hereafter  a series  of  fine  and  well-equipped 
shops,  when  the  Legislature  shall  have  made  other  ])rovision  for  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  the  institution.  The  present  building  has  been 
put  up  with  sjiecial  reference  to  its  ultimate  use  in  this  way.  The 
frame  is  voiy  strong,  and  the  walls  and  ]iartition8  are  sheeted  diago- 
nally throughout  with  Oregon  pine,  while  its  arrangement  of  rooms, 
■water,  and  gas  supply  offer  facilities  not  only  for  the  reestablishment  of 
our  former  trades,  but  also  for  the  introduction  of  such  new  and  favor- 
able industries  as  the  labor  market  may  suggest. 

I’INANCIAL  MATTERS. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature 
for  the  sup])ort  of  the  institution  has  proved  sutlicicnt  for  its  ordinary 
needs.  The  actual  current  exi)enses  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  have  been,  as  per  dissec- 
tions, sixty-eight  thousand  four  huiuli’od  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and 
eleven  cents,  to  which  must  be  added  certain  office  expenditures, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  itemized  as  follows; 


Carriage  hire  for  Directors 

Collection  charges 

§96  00 
G8  75 
1,592  05 
52  00 
1,000  00 

Interest  upon  advances 

Office  printing  and  stationery 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

§2,809  40 

Adding  this  sum  to  the  amount  of  current  expense,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  seven  dollars  and 
fifty-one  cents.  Deducting  from  this  gross  amount  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  and  ninety  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents,  cash  paid  into  the 
treasury  as  receipts  from  Nevada  pupils,  clothing,  custom  work  in  shoj)s, 
etc.,  and  we  have  a balance  of  sixty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fil'ty- 
six  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  as  the  cost  of  this  institution  to  the 
ytate  for  two  j’cars,  or  a monthly  cost  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-six  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents. 

While  this  exhibits  the  ordinary  current  ex|)enscs  of  the  institution, 
its  extraordinary  expenditures  amount  to  thirty  thousand  six  hundretl 
and  seventy-five  dollars  atid  seventy-one  cents,  which  really  represent 
investments,  as  the  property  created  thereby  is  worth  its  cost.  We 
have,  then,  as  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  since  Jul}’  first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-three,  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  five,  placed  in  the  respective  funds,  as  follows: 
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GENERAL  FUND. 


Dr. 


In  Treasurer’s  hands,  cash  or  warrants, 

July  1st,  1873 

Deceived  from  State  Treasurer,  including 
warrants  due  but  not  payable  for  want  of 

funds 

Deceived  from  Principal,  for  Nc.vada  pupils, 

clothing,  shops,  etc.. 

Interest  on  deposits 


82,813  91 

72,000  00 

5,090  58 
103  87 


880,008  36 


Cr. 


By  vouchers  paid  current  expenses  for  twen- 
ty-four months  ending  June  30th,  1875 868,438  11 

Cash  paid  office  expenses,  as  per  itemized 
account 2,809  40 


Cash  due  General  Fund,  July  1st,  1875 


871,247  51 
8,760  85 


880,008  36 


IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 


Dr. 

To  cash  or  warrants  in  Treasurer’s  hands, 

July  Ist,  1873 

To  cash  received,  half  amount  appropriated 
by  Legislature  of  1873-4 


Cr. 

By  cash  paid  for  labor  on  grounds... 

By  cash  paid  for  advertising 

By  cash  paid  for  material 

By  cash  paid  for  topographical  map 


By  cash  due  Improvement  Fund 


32,143 

20 

2,500 

00 

8960 

00 

71 

75 

2,490 

95 

150 

00 

3,672 

70 

970 

50 

84,643  20 


84,643  20 
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SHOP  FUND. 


Dr. 

To  cash  or  warrants  in  Treasurer’s  hands, 

81,241  65 

Cr. 

By  loss  on  shops,  but  included  in  current  ex- 

8356  34 
885  31 

81,241  65 

By  balance  due  Shop  Fund,  July  1st,  1875... 

SPECIAL  FUND. 

Dr. 

To  cash  received  from  various  funds  of  insti- 

t.nt.inn 

87,973  00 

19,030  01 

827,003  01 

To  cash  received  from  Union  Savings  Bank, 
the  payment  of  which  is  guaranteed  by 
forty  notes  of  81,000  each,  given  as  col- 

Infpml  flppiirit.v 

Cr. 

By  cash  paid  California  Bridge  and  Building 

Pnmnfin  V 

814,870  00 

2,872  35 
7,675  10 
793  56 
48  50 
743  50 

827,003  01 

By  cash  paid  for  repairing  bakery  building, 

t.nnlr  Vinnae  naint.inp'  nliinihiniLr.  etc, 

By  easli  paid  for  furniture 

By  cfiali  paid  for  school  furniture 

By  cash  paJd  for  advertiainp" 

"Rv  nniH  for  n.rnhit.Af‘f,*R  fpp.w 

For  the  payment  of  this  indebtedness  of  twenty-seven  thoupaBd,  and 
three  dollars  and  one  cent,  an  in\niediate  appropriation  should  ho  asked. 

With  ordinary  care  and  economy,  no  increase  in  appropriation  is 
needed. 


5-e) 
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BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

Of  course  all  the  improvements  made  in  the  stone  building  have 
lost  by  the  fire.  The  grounds,  however,  have  been 
in  the  way  of  tree  planting  and  blind  draining.  A plan  o 
terrace  had  been  adopted  just  before  the  fire,  and  the  stone  delivei  ed  fo 
carrying  out  the  details,  but  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  mateiial.  ^ 
will,  however,  be  of  value  in  any  future  building  erected.  A fine  forest 
of  eucalyptus  trees,  pines,  cypress,  and  varied  acacias,  has  been  set  out 
back  of  the  institution,  and  is  d.oing  well;  Fifteen  or  twenty  groves 
have  also  been  planted  on  the  hill  and  fenced.  A new  cow-shed,  sixty 
feet  long,  has  been  erected  and  a plank  walk  laid  to  the  horse  ca,i8,  a 
distance  of  about  three  fourths  of  a mile.  The  garden  has  supplied  the 
household  with  the  best  and  freshest  of  vegetables,  the  variety  and 
quality  of  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  gardeners  monthly 
reports.  The  orchard  has  not  come  into  full  bearing  yet,  but  has 
yielded  enough  to  prove  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit  we  may  expect  in 

a year  or  two  more.  , -c  r)  -i 

We  are  indebted  to  Governor  Stanford,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  and  to  Peter  Donahue,  Esq.,  for  continued  fsivors  in  free  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  their  fare;  to  Dr. 
K.  E.  Cole,  dentist,  of  Oakland,  for. many  acts  of  generosity  to  our 
children,  with  no  other  reward  than  comes  from  the  satisfaction  of  kind 
acts  kindly  and  freely  performed;  and  to  the  Giant  Powder  Company 
for  gratuitously  blowing  down  the  walls  of  the  old  institution  left  in  a 
dangerous  condition  by  the  late  fire. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils,  and  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  proprietors:  Daily 
Examiner,  San  Francisco;  Mexico  Independent,  Mexico,  New  York;  Deaf 
Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  DnnviWe,  Ken- 
tucky; Index,  Denver,  Colorado;  Monthly  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Monthly  Pelican,  Baton  Kouge,  Louisiana;  Michigan  Mirror,  Flint,  Michi- 
gan; Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  returning  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  earnest  cobperation  in 
eveiyihing  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  its  pupils. 
During  the  last  six  months,  especially,  the  demands  upon  your  time  and 
iudgment  have  been  inost  exacting,  and  the  State  and  these  unfortu- 
nates owe  to  you  a (,lcbt  of  gratitude  for  your  prudence  and  devotion 
that  can  never  bo  repaid.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  I how  unselfish 
your  efforts  have  been.  There  is  an  unwritten  history  of  the  tieiy 
ordeal  through  which  we  have  passed  that  cannot  go  into  a report  of 
this  kind,  but  the  world  has  a right  to  know,  and  I have  the  right  to 
say  how  largely  is  due  to  your  wise  counsel  and  sujiport  the  efficient 
condition  of  the  institution  to-day. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

WARRING  WILKINSON,  Principal. 

Institution  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  1 
Oakland,  July  Slst,  1875.  f 


PRINCIPAL’S  DISSECTIONS 


Of  current  expenses,  for  tioenty-four  months  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 

hundred  and  seventy-five. 


Ammonia,  5 pounds 

Bacon,  257  pounds 

Bath  brick,  dozen 

Beans,  1,013  pounds 

Bread 

Buckwheat,  2,100  pounds 

Butter,  3,516  pounds 

Canned  oysters,  107]^  dozen... 

Canned  salmon,  5 dozen 

Capers,  3 dozen 

Carraway  seed,  2 pounds 

Cheese,  1,120J  pounds 

Chocolate,  IJ  pounds 

Cider  

Citron,  44 J pounds 

Coffee,  2,243  pounds 

Cooking  wine  and  brandy 

Cornstarch,  40  pounds 

Crackers,  1,524  pounds 

Cracked  wheat,  1,000  pounds 

Cranberries,  5 barrels 

Cream  tartar,  30  pounds 

Curry  powder,  2 dozen 

Eggs,  562  dozen 

Extracts  (assorted),  7§  dozen 

Farina,  2 dozen 

Fish  (fresh),  495  pounds 

Fish  (salt),  830  pounds 

Flour,  244  j barrels 

Fruit  

Fruit  (dried),  1,594  pounds  ... 

Ham,  166i  pou'nds 

Hominy,  750  pounds 

Hops,  20  pounds  

Horseradish,  9 dozen 

Ice 

Ice  cream  ‘. 


$1 

75 

40 

24 

7 

00 

42 

35 

25 

99 

105 

50 

1,304 

96 

283 

20 

12 

40 

8 

25 

50 

185 

30 

65 

75 

17 

68 

529 

44 

8 

00 

5 

20 

103 

12 

37 

75 

75 

00 

9 

75 

7 

00 

220 

77 

16 

50 

3 

70 

61 

18 

80 

30 

1,254 

21 

385 

79 

154 

33 

29 

88 

31 

75 

7 

62 

18 

00 

29 

98 

18 

00 

^5,124 

79 

Carried  forward 


4 
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Current  Expenses — Continued, 


Brought  forward 

Lard,  1,641  pounds 

Macaroni,  4 boxes 

Malt 

Meal,  125  pounds 

Meat,  57,702  pounds 

Mustard,  65  pounds 

Nutmegs,  4J  pounds 

Olives 

Pearl  barley,  50  pounds 

Pepper,  156  pounds 

Pepper  and  other  sauce,  li  dozen... 

Pickles,  55  gallons 

Pork,  1 barrel 

Potash 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Poultry  and  game 

Paisins,  7i  boxes 

Pice,  750  pounds 

Sago, 40  pounds 

Salad  oil,  7^  dozen 

Saleratus,  113  pounds 

Sal  soda,  591  pounds 

Salt,  dairy,  2,602  pounds 

Salt,  pickling,  590  pounds 

Saltpetre,  1 pound 

Soap,  castile,  424j  pounds 

Soap,  brown,  3,116  pounds  

Soap,  toilet ; 

Soda,  carbonate,  48  pounds 

Spices 

Sugar,  brown,  9,678  pounds 

Sugar,  crushed,  2,163  jwunds 

Sugar,  powdered,  680  pounds 

Syrup,  433  gallons 

Tapioca,  25  pounds 

Tea,  670  pounds 

Vermicelli,  2 boxes 

Vinegar,  236i  gallons 

Yeast  powder,  4J  dozen 

Salaries  and  wages. 

Principal  and  teachers 

Physician,  Clerk,  and  Matron 

Servants  and  services 

Foremen  of  workshops 

Gardener,  Watchman,  and  laborers 


85,124 

79 

243 

15 

6 

00 

75 

5 

00 

4,678 

87 

21 

63 

5 

65 

1 

00 

3 

50 

39 

75 

3 

75 

23 

51 

24 

00 

4 

43 

888 

85 

146 

16 

28 

75 

56 

62 

3 

20 

50 

95 

9 

51 

17 

28 

31 

75 

9 

45 

25 

49 

70 

206 

74 

5 

65 

4 

38 

85 

49 

888 

48 

249 

67 

82 

81 

187 

32 

1 

90 

357 

70 

2 

50 

57 

63 

6 

85 

815,064 

90 

4.648 

25 

6,117 

73 

1,290 

16 

1.254 

00 

$13,614  39 


828,375  04 


Carried  forward 


841,989  43 
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Current  Expenses — Continued, 


Brought  forward 


$41,989  43 


Clothing. 


Belt 

Blacking  and  brushes 

Buttons,  needles,  pins,  and  trimmings 

Calico,  39  ^-ards 

Cambric,  8 yards 

Cloak,  1 

Collars,  linen,  dozen 

Collars,  pa])or,  187 J dozen 

Combs 

Corset 

Corset  steels,  dozen 

Cotton,  18  yards 

Cotton  hose,  18^1-  dozen 

Cotton  tape 

Cutfs,  3 sets 

.Drawers,  li  dozen 

Dressmaker 

Drilling,  131  j'ards 

Dyeing  dress 

Elastic,  2 ])ieces 

Empress,  15  yards 

Flannel,  9 yards 

Gingham,  1 0 yards 

Handkerchiefs,  white,  7i  dozen 

Hats,  21  dozen 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Knitting  cotton 

Leather  and  findings 

Linen 

Machine  oil 

Making  pants 

Merino  shirts,  2J  dozen 

Muslin,  14  jmrds 

Keckties  and  bows 

Night  shirt,  dozen 

Overalls,  1 dozen 

Pants,  3j  dozen 

Pattern 

Percale,  lOJ  yards 

Ribbon 

Scissors,  5 pairs 

Shirts,  check,  7 dozen 

Shirts,  white,  dozen 

Shoes,  3 pairs 

Skirts,  i dozen 


$1 

00 

73 

87 

28 

30 

6 

25 

2 

00 

6 

00 

1 

25 

21 

90 

11 

70 

1 

00 

1 

00 

6 

17 

44 

62 

5 

28 

3 

00 

12 

00 

1 

25 

2 

70 

1 

50 

3 

00 

7 

50 

3 

61 

2 

25 

20 

50 

34 

00 

25 

4 

45 

7G4 

35 

1 

40 

25 

8 

00 

24 

50 

2 

00 

1 

25 

2 

25 

15 

00 

73 

00 

35 

3 

90 

6 

50 

5 

25 

65 

00 

65 

50 

6 

25 

2 

00 

$1,353  10 


Carried  forward 


$41,989  43 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Bi’ought  forward 

Suits,  dozen 

Suspenders,  6^  dozen 

Thimbles 

Thread  and  cotton 

AVax 

AYages  Foreman  shoe  shop. 

Furniture. 


81,353  10 
920  00 
19  25 
2 00 
34  50 
15 

896  67 


841,989  43 


83,225  67 


Bedsteads,  2 

Blankets,  37  pairs 

Brooms,  23.1  dozen 

Carpeting,  141  yards. 

Carpet  binding. 

Carpet  cleaning 

Carpet  lining,  29  yards.... 

Carpet  trimmings 

Chairs,  4 dozen 

Chairs,  rocking,  1 dozen 

Clocks,  ^ dozen 

Copying  press  and  books  complete 

Cotton  mops,  61  dozen 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Curtain  cotton 

Cutlery  and  plated  ware 

Dusting  brushes,  31  dozen 

Dust  pans,  3 dozen 

Enamel  cloth,  4}  pieces 

Feather  dusters,  dozen 

Feather  pillows,  ^ dozen 

Fire  buckets  and  axes 

Flour  sieve 

Fly  traps,  1 dozen 

Foi’ce  pump 

Frame  moulding 

Furniture  varnish,  2 gallons.. 

Glue  and  glue  brushes 

Holland,  2?  yards 

Kitchen  hardware  and  furniture 

Lace,  17  yards 

Ladles,  1 dozen 

Lamps  and  chimneys 

Making  over  and  laying  carpets,  matting, 

and  oilcloth 

Material  and  rcupholstering  chairs 

Mattresses,  11  dozen 

Mop  handles 

Mosquito  nets,  ^ dozen 


840  00 
188  00 
101  60 
221  31 

1 15 

51  38 
• 4 35 

2 35 
43  00 
16  00 
35  25 
15  75 
22  30 

340  86 
1 00 
70  50 
20  00  . 

7 50 
28  35 
67  54 

8 00 
37  00 

50 
4 00 
20  00 
2 20 
4 50 

3 75 
1 25 

52  38 
12  25 

7 50 
62  044 

17  50 
50  00 
144  50 

1 20  j 

2 13  I 


81,698  894 


Carried  forward 


845,215  10 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brouglit  forward 

Mouse  and  rat  traps 

l^ainsook,  51 J yards 

Napkins,  8 dozen 

Oileloth,  11  yards 

Pails,  4J  dozen 

Picture  cord 

Picture  knobs,. 2 dozen.....' 

Pipe  elbows,  nipples,  and  sockets 

Quilts,  6 dozen 

Kelrigerator 

Kemuants  of  oilcloth 

lletewing  mattresses 

Senbbing  brushes,  2i  dozen 

Sheeting,  637  yards 

Shade  fixtures 

Spr.ng  Jbed 

Sto?o  '. 

Tables,  2 

Table  covers,  f dozen 

Table  linen 

Table  mats,  1 set 

Table  bell 

Teapots,  i dozen 

Tinware  and  repairs 

Towels,  10  dozen 

Toweling 

Tray 

Tucker  for  sewing  machine 

Turning. 

Walnut  lumber,  59  feet..’. 

Walnut  moulding,  447  feet 

Water  back  for  range 

Window  shades 

Woodware ! 


Building  and  Repairs. 

Bricks,  1 M 

Cement,  1 barrel. 

Door  springs  and  bolts 

Glass  and  putty...’ 

Lime  and  sand,  4 barrels 

Locks  and  hinges 

Masonry 

Mitre  box 

Painting  and  graining 

Paints,  brushes,  and  oils 

Parafine,  47  pounds 


«1,G98  89J 
9 40 
15  75 
21  20 
12  12 
18  00 
11  00 
2 10 
5 00 
99  01 
22  50 
3 50 
103  50 
9 75 
185  84 

1 25 
15  00 
18  00 
20  00 

32  00 

5 25 
1 00 

80 

7 00 
231  72 

33  25 
62  83 

75 

2 50 
21  60 

8 26 
36  30 
25  00 
56  75 

6 35 


$22  83 
4 50 
12  75 
148  99 
14  75 
6 95 
62  00 
10.00 
588  94 
31  75 
17  85 


$45,215  10 


$2,813  17J 


$921  31 


Carried  forward 


$48,028  21  i 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Plaster  of  Paris,  1 barrel 

Plumbing,  steam  and  gas  fitting., 

Eepairs  on  steam  pumj)... 

Sewer  traps  and  connections 

Sticking  ash  for  stairs 

Urinal  

Wages  Foreman  of  cabinet  shop, 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

Candles,  73  pounds 

Coal,  229^Vo  

Coal  oil,  315  gallons 

Coke  and  charcoal 

Freight  and  hauling  gasoline 

Gasoline,  3,000i  gallons 

Lampwicks  and  packing 

[Matches,  27^  gross 

Safety  powder 

Sperm  oil,  3 gallons 

Tapers 

Wages  of  Engineer 

Wood,  15J  cords 

Stable  Account. 

Barley,  ground,  12,617  pounds.... 

Bran,  20,834  pounds ;. 

Canvas  cover,  10  yards 

Castrating  hogs 

Corn,  1,128  pounds 

Cornmeal,  55  pounds 

Cows,  2 

Currycombs  and  brushes 

Harness  and  repairs 

Harness  soap 

Harness  oil 

Hay,  9 bales 

Hogs,  6 

Horse  cover  and  blankets.i 

Horses,  1 span 

Lap  blankets  and  dusters 

Middlings,  760  pounds 

Oats,  12,702  pounds 

Screenings,  246  pounds 

Straw,  20  tons 

Wheat,  3,219  pounds 

Yoke  straps 

Carried  forward 


8921 

31 

848,028 

27  i 

5 

50 

• 583 

09 

131 

27 

25 

87 

4 

20 

9 

00 

81,920 

00 

— 

83,600 

24 

813 

80 

3,390 

65 

109 

25 

1 

40 

26 

30 

962 

52 

3 

40 

* 

67 

75 

50 

3 

10> 

75 

810 

00 

181 

25 

85,570 

67 

8219 

92 

222 

51 

3 

50 

6 

00 

23 

43 

1 

23 

160 

00 

3 

10 

66 

25 

50 

6 

25 

17 

88 

18 

00 

14 

00 

300 

00 

14 

50 

12 

99 

251 

19 

4 

45 

13 

20 

65 

48 

2 

00 

. 81,426 

38 

857,199 

00 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Use  of  bull 

Wages  of  stableman  and  dairyman 
Wh'lp 


Laundry. 

Blueing,  48  pounds 

Brushes,  5 dozen 

Clothespins,  4 boxes 

Flat  irons 

Fluting  machine... 

Sal  soda,  1,182  pounds 

Soap,  4,80.)  pounds 

Starch,  708  pounds • 

Stove 

Wages  


Miscellaneous. 


Adv’ertising 

Alphabet  cards ; 

Atlas 

Bale  rope,  110  pounds 

Baling  hay 

Ball 

Binding  music 

Blacksmithing 

Books,  stationeiy,  school  aj^paratiis,  and  sup- 
plies..  

Brimstone 

Cartage 

Car  tickets 

Carriage  hire 

Cash  to  pupils.-. 

Chamois  skin 

Chemicals 

Christmas  expenses 

Cord 

Corks 

Cutting  grain 

Dentistry 

Dentists’  forceps,  2 pairs 

Destroying  squirrels 

Drawing  materials 

Expense  of  clerk  and  foremen  to  city 

Carried  forward 


81,426 

38 

15 

50 

1,314 

00 

1 

25 

815 

03 

11 

25 

6 

50 

8 

10 

7 

75 

34 

56 

318 

46 

74 

10 

■ 28 

00 

1,888 

61 

822 

50 

2 

75 

20 

00 

19 

55 

47 

35 

1 

00 

11 

25 

500 

30 

786 

49J 

25 

68 

57 

16 

45 

6 

06 

147 

60 

1 

25 

9 

58 

35 

67 

1 

15 

85 

24 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

25 

40 

15 

72 

28 

15 

81,806 

831 

857,199  m 

82,757  13 


82,392  36 


862.348  67  i 


6-0 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forwai’d 

Expense  of  board  and  lodging  pupils  after 

tire 

Expense  of  pupils  returning  home 

Expense  of  pupils  returning  to  school 

Expense  of  pupils  to  fair  and  .concert 

Expense  of  pupils  to  oculist 

Expense  of  testing  gasoline  tank 

Express  charges 

Fares 

Farm  and  garden  implements 

Freight  on  supplies 

Fruit  wax 

Fuller’s  earth 

Guitar  and  violin  strings 

Hair  cutting 

Hardware 

Honor  rolls  and  tickets 

Horse  keeping 

Hydrometers 

Insurance 

Ladders,  2 

Lithographic  plate  and  engravings  of  Insti- 
tute   

Loan  of  pump 

Materials  for  basket  shop 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Music 

Music  boards,  6 

Music  notes 

Painting  notice 

Periodicals  

Plow 

Plumbers’  tongs 

Police  reward 

Postage  stamps  and  Post  Office  box  rent 

Printing 

Pent  of  Bacbelder  House 

Pent  of  sewing  machine 

Pepairing  clocks 

Pepairing  and  tuning  musical  instruments... 

Pepairing  sewing  machine 

Pepairs  to  carriage 

Potten  stone 

Punning  levels ! .- 

Sawing  lumber 

Seeds  and  plants 

Silicon  

Spanish  bark.. 


$1,806  83J 

153  95 

33  25 

4 90 
16  25 

2 00 

7 00 
182  25 

60  32 
45  15 
94  65 
6 30 
40 

1 75 

5 00 
336  59 

39  20 
47  90 

2 75 
457  70 

16  25 

45  00 
2 00 
534  52 
307  44 

34  30 
72  00 
36  54 

3 00 

8 76 
11  00 

4 00 
10  00 
64  49 
97  25 

270  00 
4 00 

9 25 
93  dO 

4 00 
48 '75 
40 
2 00 
2 00 
145  32 
1 38 
25. 


?5,132  041 


$62,348  67J 


Carried  forward 


$62,348  674 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Stove  polish 

Strychnine 

Sub8cri])tion  to  deaf  and  dumb  annuals 

Telegrams 

Telegraphic  apparatus. 

Tools  for  repairing  pianos 

Traveling  expenses — 

Vaccination  points 

Violin  bridges 

Visitors  register : 

Wharfage 

Wire  cloth 

W rappers 

Office  expenses. 


Carriage  hire 

Collection  charges 

Interest  

Printing 

Treasurer’s  salary. 


§5,132 

041 

2 

10 

13 

00 

41 

50 

82 

99 

244 

00 

4 

90 

528 

25 

21 

60 

35 

14 

50 

1 

25 

70 

2 

25 

§96 

00 

68 

75 

1,592 

65 

52 

00 

1,000 

00 

§02,348  67J 


§6,089  43J 


82,809  40 


( 


Total 


§71,247  51 


TREASUEER’S  STATEMENT. 


H.  A.  Palmer,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


1873. 
July  1.... 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  cash  on  hand 

Eeceived  from  State  Treasui’cr  on 
account  of  appropriation  for 

support 875,000  00 

Eeceived  on  account  of  appropria- 
tion for  improvement  of  grounds.  2,500  00 


Eeceived  from  the  Principal  for 

account  of  pupils 

Account  of  shops  and  miscellane- 
ous  


§2,679  21 
2,411  37 


Eeceived  from  the  Union  Savings 
Bank  advances  upon  Control- 
ler’s warrants  and  personal 

notes 

Eeceived  from  interest 


§198  76 

77,500  00 

5,090  58 

58,879  55 
103  87 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


§141,772  76 


For  account  of  salaries  and  wages, 

including  labor  on  grounds 

For  supplies 

For  Directors’  expenses  and  Treas 
urer’s  salary,  including  miscel- 
laneous bills 


§36,004  40 
34,763  41 

4,152  40 


For  repayment  of  advances  made 

by  the  Union  Savings  Bank 

For  temporary  building  and  re- 
furnishing account 


§74,920  21 
39,849  54 
27,003  01 


§141,772  76 


LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION 

SINCE  JULY  1st,  1873. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

MALES. 


Names. 


Towns. 


Counties. 


Aronsohn,  Martin 

Aronson,  Moses - 

Best,  William  C.., 

Christianson,  Lewis  O 

Colby,  Edwin 

Cronin,  Edmond 

Crosby,  George  Lawrance 

Cummins,  Alva  C 

D’Estrella,  Theophilus 

Doe,  Alonzo  C 

Feehan,  James  Thomas 

Gard,  Peter 

Gautier,  Paul  Lewis 

Grady,  Theodore 

Harlan,  James  C 

Hill,  Eldridge  B 

Hill,  Nahlon  S 

Hoke,  Harmon  A 

Krantz,  Louis. 

Lambert,  Norman 

Lynch,  Wm.  Holden 

Nast,  Herman  X 

McCabe,  James 

McClure,  William  C 

McCormick,  Francis 

McKail,  James 

Moesser,  George  E 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Suisun 

....San  Francisco. 

Hollister 

Carson  City 

San  Francisco 

Napa 

Ormsby,  Nevada. 

Santa  Ana 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Santa  .Rosa 

....San  Francisco. 
Sonoma. 

Marysville 

Yuba. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

W oodland 

Yolo. 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Barbara 

West  Butte 

...Santa  Barbara. 
...Santa  Barbara. 
Sutter. 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Barbara 

Tres  Pinos 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Unionville 

Sonora 

..Humboldt,  Nev. 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Ana 
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Deaf  and  Dumb— Males — Continued. 


Names. 


Towns. 


Counties. 


Nichols,  Henry 

Oldham,  William  G 

Phillips,  William  M 

Eedman,  William  W.... 
Kobison,  John  Westley 
iiosenbaum,  Nathan.... 

Santa  Cruz,  Jose 

Schreiner,  Henry 

Selig.  Kossuth 

Shattuck,  Frank  B 

Sievers,  Charles 

Smith,  Charles  T 

Sullivan,  Torrence  W.. 

Taber,  Henry  W 

Thomas,  Anthony  Pi.... 

Tiklen,  Douglas 

Willitts,  Joshua  M 

Willsie,  Joseph  T 

Winslow,  William  H... 

Wood,  Benjamin  M 

Wright,  Albert  H 


Contra  Costa. 

Sonoma. 

Siskiyou. 

Sonoma. 

San  Francisco 

1 San  F'ran cisco 

! San  Francisco 

....San  Francisco. 
....San  Francisco. 
....San  Francisco. 
.......  Sacramento. 

Crescent  City 

' San  Francisco 

' San  F'rancisco 

' San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

....San  Francisco. 
....San  Francisco. 
....San  Francisco. 
....San  Francisco. 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco 

1 Carson  Citj* 

r-JiiArn^villp. 

Sacramento. 

....San  F’rancisco. 
Ormsby,  Nevada. 
Sonoma. 



A lameda. 

San  Buenaventura. 
Ofikland  

Ventura. 

Alameda. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Names. 


Aronsohn,  Caroline 

Ayres,  Dora ... 

Bailey,  Sarah  Jane 

Bartels,  Laura  A 

Boothe,  Meta  M 

Budd,  Charlotte 

Bradley,  Arrenia  J 

Coulter,  Dora  N 

Cronin,  Ellen 

Darling,  Sarah  T.  J 

Ford,  Cath eri n e . 

Goss,  Nancy  Jane 

Hawkins,  Sallie 

Henning,  Emma  Frances 

Jones,  Sophia  A 

Kerby,  Mary 

Lucas,  Maggie 


FEMALES. 


Towns. 

Counties. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco. 

Stony  Point 

Sonoma. 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara. 

Oakland  

Pope  Valley 

f/ovelo 

Lovelock  

San  Andreas 

Calaveras. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco. 

Bear  Valley 

San  F'rancisco....... 

San  Francisco. 

Los  Nietos 

Kings  River 

Point  Arenas 

Mendocino. 

Oakland  

Beck  worth 

Woodland 

Yolo. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb — Females — Continued. 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Mayfield 

Santa  Clara. 

It:?!  hot.h 

San  Franeiseo 

San  Francisco. 

Arf^Ticnifi  Aiifriiatii 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

Npi.nlnn  AT-^Ty 

Marysville 

Yuba. 

Front  Fanny  Fj 

Oakland  

Alametia. 

Annift  TC 

San  Franeiseo 

San  Francisco. 

N^p]Ii« 

Napa  

TIIil  Anna  AT 

San  F'raneiseo 

San  Francisco. 

AV^armn  Annio 

Orang’e 

Wallace,  Gertrude  Janet 

San  Francisco i 

BLIND. 

MALES. 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Andrews,  Luke 

W oodland 

Yolo. 

Butterfield,  Leonard  S 

Oakland 

Butterfield,  Alonzo 

Oakland 

Alameda. 

Casson,  William  Henry 

San  Francisco 

....San  Francisco. 

Catoir,  Jacob 

San  Francisco 

...  San  Francisco. 

Daraewood,  AVilliani 

San  Francisco 

....San  Francisco. 

Dodds,  Orrin 

Melrose 

Alameda. 

Foley,  Dennis 

Eureka 

Hum  boldt. 

Hnhon,  Patrick 

San  Franeiseo 

Hod.o’son,  .Tose])b 

Sherlock 

.Taekson,  Stephen 

San  Francisco 

....San  Francisco. 

Knobloek,  Charles 

San  Francisco 

Tjci.frh,  Georo'e  P 

Vacaville 

Lerch,  Charles 

San  Francisco 

Lereh,  Emil 

San  Francisco 

Tjoiieks,  Gid.  Tj 

S.anta  Rosa 

iMartin,  Henrj''  M.. 

AVindsor 

iMartin,  Frank  P 

Vallejo 

iMet'lell.'in.  Bradford 

Ukiah  

Moore,  .Tohn  T 

San  Francisco 

Naule.  Harrv  M 

San  Francisco 

O'*/ 

Ori.h,  Tionis 

Sacramento 

Otero,  Ehudaldo 

Los  Antceles 

Smith,  AVilliam  H 

Oakland 

Thomas,  Charles 

San  Francisco 

Thresher,  Prescott  B 

Gridley’s  Station... 

Towle,  William  Henry 

San  Jose 

Tucker,  John  Smith 

Petaluma 
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BLIND. 

FEMALES. 


Names. 


Towns. 


Counties. 


Aitken,  Maggie 

Clement,  Catherine 

Dunning,  Alice 

Fennell,  Anna 

Haney,  Louisa 

Hardin,  Nanny 

Kelly,  Eloise 

Maloney,  Catherine  E. 
Morrison,  Margaret  E, 
Tenney,  Mary  Ann 


Benicia  Arsenal 
San  Francisco... 

Watsonville 

San  Francis6o... 

Bath 

Petaluma 

Marysville  

San  Francisco... 

Oakland 

San  Francisco... 


Solano. 

San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz. 

San  Francisco. 

Placer. 

Sonoma. 

Yuba. 

San  Francisco. 

Alameda. 

San  Francisco. 


EECAPITULATION. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Males 48 

Females 27 

‘ 75 

BLIND. 

Males 28 

Females 10 

38 


Total 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  California  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
is  located  about  four  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Oakland.  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  a steam  ferry  plies  almost  eveiy  hour  in  the  day, 
and  from  the  latter  city  a horse  railroad  is  now  constructed,  wiiich  lands 
passengers  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  institution. 

I.  The  institution  offers  its  benefits  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
persons  who  are  of  ago  suitable  for  instruction,  and  who  are  of  sound 
intellect,  and  free  from  vicious  habits  and  contagious  or  offensive 
diseases. 

II.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  from  this  State,  except  for  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses. 

III.  Pupils  from  other  States  or  Territories  are  charged  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  JNo  deduction  is 
made  from  annual  charge,  on  any  account,  except  in  cases  of  prolonged 
sickness. 

IV.  The  session  begins  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August,  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  of  June.  Parents  arc  earnestlj*  requested 
to  enter  or  return  their  children  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Only  in  extreme  cases  will  the  pupils  be  permitted  to  leave  before  scho..>l 
closes. 

V.  Pupils  should  be  provided  with  comfortable  clothing  when  they 
enter  the  institution,  and  their  wardrobe  renewed  twice  a year. 

VI.  All  moneys  designed  for  pupils  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Principal;  to  whom,  also,  all  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  should  bo 
addressed. 

Parents  or  guardians  of  applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to 
furnish  written  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant? 

2.  When  and  where  was  he  born? 

3.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  from  birth;  or  is  it  from  accident  or 
disease?  If  so,  at  what  age  and  from  what  cause  tlid  he  become  so? 

4.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  what 
is  the  degree  of  hearing  or  sight? 

5.  Have  any  altcmpts  been  made  to  remove  his  deafness  or  blindness; 
and  if  so,  what  are  the  results? 
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6.  Aro  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness,  blindness,  insanity,  or 
idiocy  in  the  same  family,  or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred? 
If  so,  how  and  when  produced? 

7.  Was  there  any  relation  between  parents  or  grand  parents  before 
marriage? 

8.  Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 
whooping  cough?  Has  ho  been  vaccinated? 

9.  What  aro  the  names,  occupation,  residence,  and  Post  Office  ad- 
dress of  his  parents? 

10.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 


APPENDIX 


I respectfully  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  Superintendents  and  Princi- 
pals in  collecting  statistics  concerning  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 
If  the  head  of  each  institution  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a series  of 
tables  something  like  those  given  herewith,  a mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion will  in  a few  years  be  available  for  the  statistician.  I would 
specially  urge  uniformity  in  alphabetic  arrangements  and  reduction  to 
decimals  carried  to  three  figures.  It  is  also  desirable  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  “unknown.” 


TABLE  I. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB — CAUSES  OP  DEAFNESS. 


Accidents 

Congenital 

Cramps 

Diphtheria 

Fever,  bilious 

Fever,  brain 

Fever,  scarlet  

Fever,  spotted 

Fever,  tj^phoid 

Gathering  in  head 

Measles 

Poison  oak 

Polypus 

Unknown 


Whole  number  of  cases 


.023 

.427 

.008 

.023 

.008 

.053 

.160 

.015 

.008 

.008 

.076 

.008 

.008 

.175 


1.000 

132 
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TABLE  II. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB — AOE  AT  WHICH  DEAFNESS  OCCURRED. 


Under  one  3’ear 

Over  one  year  and  under  two  years 

Over  two  j'^ears  and  under  three  years 

Over  three  years  and  under  four  years 

Over  four  years  and  under  five  3'ears 

Over  live  3'cars  and  under  six  3’cars 

Over  six  3-ears  and  under  seven  years 

Over  seven  3-ear8  and  under  eight  3-ears.... 

Over  eight  3-ears  and  under  nine  3’ear8 

Over  nine  3’ear8  and  under  ten  3’ear8 

Over  ten  years  and  under  eleven  years 

Over  eleven  3’car8  and  under  twelve  3-ears 

Congenital 

Ago  not  reported 


Whole  number 


.050 

.100 

.083 

.053 

.022 

.015 

.022 

.000 

.022 

.015 

.007 

.007 

.427 

.177 


1.000 


132 


TABLE  III— DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Families  with  one  deaf  mute 

Families  with  two  deaf  mutes... 
Families  with  three  deaf  mutes. 


115 

10 

1 


[ have  counted  five  families,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  sent 
only  one  child  to  the  institution,  hut  whom  I know  to  have  two  in  the 
family;  and  one  famil3'that  had  three,  one  of  whom  died  before  entering 
school. 


TABLE  IV— DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Families  where  there  was  relationship  before  marriage, 


1 


This  is  the  case  where  there  were  three  in 
dcai  as  to  make  it  dillicult  to  converse  with 


famiU?  but  the  father  is  so 
him. 


53 


TABLE  I— BLIND. 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 


Accident 

Alkali 

Amaurosis  

Atrophy 

Calomel 

Cold 

('ongenital 

Fever,  bilious 

Fever,  brain 

Fever,  lung.... 

Fever,  scarlet 

Fever,  t^'pbus 

Glaucoma. 

Heat  and  sand  on  plains 

Inflammation  

Neuralgia 

Scrofula 

Smallpox 

Unknown 

"Whooping  cough 


10-7 

012 

048 

012 

012 

048 

154 

012 

030 

012 

071 

012 

012 

012 

107 

012 

005 

012 

202 

012 


1,000 


Whole  number  of  cases, 


84 


TABLE  II— BLIND. 

AT  WHAT  AGE  BLINDNESS  OCCURRED. 


Under  one  year 

.095 

Over  one  year  and  under  two  years 

.024 

Over  two  years  and  under  three  years 

.047 

Over  three  years  and  under  four  years 

.047 

Over  four  years  and  under  five  years 

.024 

Over  five  years  and  under  six  years 

.047 

Over  six  years  and  under  seven  years 

.000 

Over  seven  j ears  and  under  eight  yeaj's 

.024 

Over  eight  years  and  under  nine  years 

.047 

Over  nine  years  and  under  ten  years 

.024 

Over  ten  years  and  under  eleven  years 

.024 

Over  eleven  years  and  under  twelve  years 

.024 

Over  twelve  years  and  under  thirteen  years 

.012 
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Over  thirteen  years  and  under  fourteen  years 

Over  fourteen  years  and  under  fifteen  j^ears 

Over  fifteen  years  and  under  sixteen  years 

Over  sixteen  years  and  under  seventeen  j'ears 

Over  seventeen  years  and  under  eighteen  j'^ears 

Over  eighteen  years  and  under  nineteen  j^oars 

Over  nineteen  years  and  under  twenty  years 

Over  twenty  years  and  under  twenty-one  years 

Over  twenty-one  years  and  under  twenty-two  years.... 
Over  twenty-two  years  and  under  twenty-three  years 
Over  twenty-three  years  and  under  twenty-four  years 
Over  twenty-four  years  and  under  twenty-five  years... 
Congenital 


.000 

.012 

.012 

.000 

.000 

.012 

.000 

.012 

.000 

.012 

.000 

-.012 

.154 


. Age  not  reported, 


.275 


1.000 


Whole  number. 


84 


FIliE  EBGULATIONS. 

In  case  of  fire,  whoever  discovers  it  will  hasten  at  once  to  the  gong, 
and  sound  the  alarm  by  a series  of  quick  taps. 

If  it  is  in  the  night,  the  Watchman  will,  after  giving  the  alarm,  un- 
lock the  doors,  light  or  turn  up  the  gas  in  the  hall  and  roar  dormitories, 
lie  will  then  assist  in  getting  out  the  blind  puj^ils,  csj)ecially  aiding  any 
boys  who  may  bo  in  the  sick-room. 

The  Matron  and  nurse,  with  Mrs.  Goodall,  will  proceed  immediately  to 
the  relief  and  care  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mute  girls,  taking  them  by  the 
shortest  available  passage  out  of  the  house,  put  them  in  line,  and  report 
to  the  Principal  any  absences.  If  it  is  in  the  night,  the  Matron  will 
first  unlock  the  upper  corridor  door  and  the  exit  door  below. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Wilkinson  will  see  that  the  blind  boys  are  got  out  of  the 
building  and  formed  in  lino  on  the  north,  count  them,  and  report. 

Messrs.  Goodall,  Fowler,  and  Frank  will  perform  the  same  office  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  in  the  night,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Frank  will 
aid  in  the  northeast  dormitory,  Mr.  Goodall  in  the  northwest. 

The  pupils  must  not  stop  to  save  anything,  but  go  as  quietly  but 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  positions  assigned  them,  each  one  noticing  if 
his  proper  neighbor  is  next  him.  If  it  is  in  the  night,  they  will  not 
stop  to  put  on  their  clothes,  hut  carry  what  they  may  be  able  to  seize  in 
their  hands.  When  once  in  line,  no  puj)!!  should  leave  it,  unless  ordered 
so  to  do. 

Mr.  Bent  will  secure  the  office*  books  and  papers,  and  then  join  the 
fii’e  brigade  in  the  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  save  property. 

All  the  men  on  the  place  will  hasten  at  once  to  the  locality  of  the 
fire.  If  it  is  on  the  roof,  the  ladders  Avill  be  put  up,  the  fire  buckets,  and 
axes,  and  hose  got  out,  and  lino  formed  from  the  nearest  hydrants. 

In  saving  property,  regard  that  which  is  most  valuable.  More  value 
in  bedding  can  be  saved  in  a given  time  than  anything  else;  pianos  on  the 
lower  floor;  books  and  apparatus  for  the  blind;  telegraph  instruments. 

All  will  remember,  however,  that  life  is  of  the  first  consequence,  and 
the  safety  of  the  pupils  must  bo  the  first  consideration. 

J\[r.  Bent  will  sec  that  the  men  are  all  trained  in  the  use  of  the  (ire 
extinguishers. 

Fire  drill  will  bo  held  at  least  once  a month  to  accustom  pupils  and 
employes  to  their  work  in  case  of  emergency. 


/ea^ 

Vf  w'  T... 
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